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INTRODUCTION 

THIS  little  book  is  not  written  for  the  many 
who  have  been  to  the  countries  it  tells  of. 
Neither  is  it  for  those  who  are  some  day 
going.  There  are  so  many  wiser  works  for 
both  of  these,  to  remind,  or  to  educate 
them  to  see  and  to  appreciate. 

This  is  written  for  those  who  can  never 
go  ;  to  try  and  give  them  a  glimpse, 
through  other  eyes,  into  the  fancies  and 
passing  views  and  ideas  of  other  peoples 
and  places  a  "  globe  trotter "  sees,  hears, 
and  often  misunderstands. 

This  is  only  a  collection  of  pictures,  both 
in  words  and  taken  by  my  Kodak  ;  tales  I 
have  heard,  and  for^whose  truth  I  cannot  be 
held  responsible,  and  curious  things  I  have 
seen  or  thought  I  saw. 

So  many  able  and  interesting  travel 
books  I  have  read,  and  have  been  very  glad 
to  have  read  when  I  have  reached  the 
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country  they  treat  of.  These  I  dare  not 
compete  with.  They  are  useful  as  guide- 
books, mind  educators,  and  are  deeply  in- 
teresting. 

This  is  only — 

Pictures  and  Gossip. 
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SUNDAY    EVENING 

WOULD  that  I  could  take  you  all, 
my  readers,  straight  from  our 
garden-like  England,  to  such  a 
scene  as  that  which  greeted  our  eyes  the 
first  evening  we  arrived  in  Ceylon. 

We  had  landed  from  our  ship  one  Sunday 
morning,  and  after  a  busy  day  seeing  about 
our  luggage,  engaging  our  rooms,  and  diving 
into  the  delights  of  Colombo,  were  returning 
to  our  hotel,  along  the  sea-shore,  about  two 
miles  drive  from  the  town. 

It  was  the  last  hour  of  daylight.  The 
sun  was  low  over  the  water,  with  his  light 
slanting  through  the  curled  breakers  as  they 
rolled  shorewards,  one  behind  the  other, 
and  dashed  on  to  the  beach,  close  below  the 
road. 

On  the  right,  this  sea  full  of  such  colours 
we  English  never  find  at  home,  blue,  mauve, 
red,  green — a  vivid  translucent  green,  more 
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lovely  than  any  Mediterranean  blue.  And 
where  the  light  shone  through  the  up- 
curved  waves  it  was  like  sunlight  behind  a 
stained  glass  window.  On  the  left  a  green 
expanse  of  grass,  in  the  distance  a  lake  with 
thickly-wooded  banks.  Behind  us  Colombo, 
and  before  us  the  red  road  and  the  long  red 
building  of  the  hotel,  with  a  clump  of 
graceful  cocoa-nut  palms  between  it  and  the 
sea. 

But  the  road.  A  deep  crimson  red  itself 
forms  a  toneful  background  for  my  picture. 
It  is  the  fashionable  drive  of  dusky  Colombo 
on  a  Sunday  evening.  Crowded  with  car- 
riages, rickshaws,  and  foot-passengers  of  all 
shades,  from  the  rich  brown  of  the  Cingalese 
and  Tamil  to  the  sallow  white  of  Europeans 
like  ourselves. 

Let  me  show  you. 

On   the    path  by   the   sea  are  groups  of 
people  strolling.     Picture    one   such — four 
native  men,  each  with  a  white  or  grey  coat 
cut  after  some  idea  of  European  style.     One 
has  a  skirt  or  draped  cloth  of  an  orange,  a 
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colour  we  only  see  on  fruit-stalls.  A  com- 
panion wears  a  tawny  brown,  the  next  a 
magenta,  sage  green  clads  the  fourth.  To 
blend  all  these  clashing  tones  is  their  own 
warm  colouring,  making  a  feast  for  the  eyes. 
Little  women  will  be  wandering  along  the 
grass,  dressed  in  short,  close-fitting  lace- 
edged  bodices,  bare  arms  and  low  necks. 
Skirts  are  folded  round  them,  caught  in 
graceful  lines,  of  such  colours  as  blue  or 
white,  orange,  red,  magenta,  or  yellow,  the 
ever-present  green,  or  a  pink,  so  awful  in  its 
vividness  that  that  alone  would  give  us  a 
headache — in  England.  Their  beautiful 
dusky  waist-bands  are  their  own  finely 
modelled  selves. 

A  hired  carriage  passes.  The  driver  a 
white-robed,  white-turbaned  native.  The 
carriage  holds  four  yellow  Turks  garbed  a  la 
European,  but  with  bright  scarlet  fezes  on 
their  heads. 

Another  carriage  slowly  passes  with  a 
party  of  tawny  ladies  in  brilliant  red,  gold, 

and  white    robes,   folded    about    them  like 
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Roman  matrons,  their  children  gay  as 
butterflies. 

Then  a  carriage  full  of  grandees,  drawn 
by  English  horses,  and  driven  by  a  richly 
dressed  and  turbaned  coachman,  who,  with 
the  two  Syces  standing  stiffly  behind,  give  a 
truly  regal  air.  The  ladies  will  be  dressed 
in  English  dress,  but  the  colours  are  still 
their  own,  magenta  and  green  still  playing 
prominent  parts. 

An  Ayah  and  her  charge  are  carried  past 
in  a  rickshaw.  A  dusky  child  in  pink, 
or  a  pale  white-clad  English  baby.  The 
Ayah  herself  with  her  charming  white 
bodice,  red  and  gold  ornaments,  her  vivid 
skirt.  Many  other  rickshaws  pass  with 
well-dressed  native  men  and  bright-clad 
dainty  women. 

Almost  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  my 
picture  are  the  specimens  of  men  who  draw 
the  rickshaws.  Like  glorious  horses,  their 
skins  shining  and  smooth,  a  rich  brown. 
Beneath  the  skin  one  can  see  the  muscles 

rippling   and   playing,  their   only    garment 
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often    a    loin-cloth     in     statuesque     folds. 
Glorious  animals  some  of  them. 

And  blending  all  these,  the  setting  rays 
of  the  sun.  A  feast  of  colour,  so  full,  so 
violent,  one  can  only  gasp  and  pray  that  the 
picture  may  never  fade,  but  be  kept  in  some 
corner  of  one's  brain,  to  cheer  grey  and 
sombre  days  in  after  life. 


COOL   SHADOWS 


ANOTHER  picture  : 

We  went  after  a  few  happy  days  sight- 
seeing and  jewel-hunting  in  Colombo,  to 
Mount  Lavinia,  a  charming  hotel  some 
eight  miles  off,  along  the  sea-shore. 

The  railway  followed  close  along  the 
water  edge,  through  cocoa-nut  woods, 
which  grew  close  down  on  to  the  beach. 
Every  here  and  there  an  upturned  root, 
washed  clean  by  the  waves,  which  the 
guarding  coral  reef  had  not  been  able  to 
keep  from  the  placid  shore. 

We  will  leave  the  sea  and  dive  into  the 
woods,  which  cover  the  low-lying  shores  of 
the  whole  island. 

We  are  in  a  nature-built  church.  Slim, 
graceful  columns,  straight  and  stiff,  or 
gracefully  leaning  or  bending,  support  the 
green  roof  of  spraying,  interlacing  palm 

fronds. 
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The  sun  glitters  through  into  this  dim 
cool  cathedral,  and  the  brown  bare  earth  is 
full  of  purple  shadows.  Bare  and  smooth,  so 
the  most  timorous  cannot  fear  hidden  snakes. 

These  woods  lend  themselves  to  useful- 
ness. All  around  are  huts  and  a  dense 
population.  Between  the  slender  stems 
homes  nestle,  the  trees  giving  shade,  the 
fronds  dried  and  plaited  making  roofs,  the 
fruit  both  drink  and  livelihood. 

One  could  wander  for  hours,  each  new 
vista  the  same,  but  yet  ever  changing  in  the 
light,  the  growth,  and  the  people. 

After  a  time  we  came  to  the  main  road. 
Like  all  roads  in  low  lands,  just  a  village 
street  all  the  way  of  its  many  miles. 

Low  huts  and  more  pretentious  houses, 
shops  with  curious,  brightly  coloured  fruits 
hanging  from  the  ceiling  or  piled  on  the 
counter  ;  a  carpenter's  shop  all  open  at  the 
sides  ;  women  lace  making  at  their  doors  ; 
and  swarms  and  swarms  of  children  and 
people  all  curious,  many  begging,  all  polite 
and  amused  at  us. 
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Many  and  most  of  their  houses  we  are 
told  belong  to  Cingalese,  who  own  their 
own  plot  of  land,  where  they  grow  enough 
to  keep  them  contented  and  to  enable  them 
to  laze  away  their  lives. 

Up  to  the  edge  of  the  road  comes  the 
palm  forest,  in  amongst  which  the  houses 
rest.  The  people  pass  to  and  fro.  Quaint, 
slow  moving  bullock  waggons,  drawn  by 
two  patient  beasts.  Children  playing  bright 
spots  of  colour  in  this  new  poem  I  want  to 
tell  you  about. 

This  is  a  contrast  to  my  first  picture. 
There  you  had  my  paint-box  spilt  on  the 
paper.  Here  you  have  the  charms  and 
wonders  of  a  hue  we  in  grey  England  do 
not  fully  understand,  brown. 

The  shadows,  the  stems,  the  houses,  the 
carts,  the  ground,  this  road,  the  people — 
all  tones  and  shades  of  brown — brown 
purple,  brown  red,  brown  gold,  and  to 
enhance  these  tones  are  the  blue  sky,  the 
green  tree  tops,  and  a  few  bright  dresses. 
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\ 

OUR  road  lay  first  through  this  continuous 
village  street,  occasionally  widening  into  a 
picturesque  townlet ;  it  crossed  many  a 
brown  stream  or  river,  with  green-clothed 
banks ;  then  turned  inland,  and  left  the 
cocoa-nut  palms  behind  us  as  we  mounted 
into  the  hills  through  rice  fields. 

The  harvest  was  nearly  over,  and  many 
reaped  and  ploughed  fields  were  under  water, 
preparing  for  the  next  crop.  In  these 
swamps  brown  buffaloes  were  wallowing  to 
their  hearts'  content.  By  the  roadsides  were 
spread  tawny  straw  mats,  with  the  grain 
spread  out  to  dry,  making  bright  plashes  of 
colour  ior  us,  and  delightful  dinner-tables 
for  the  many  birds. 

The  object  of  our  journey  was  a  rubber 
plantation,  one  of  the  few  sufficiently 
matured  to  be  producing  rubber.  This 
place  sends  to  England  such  fine  material 
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that  if  the  name  were  mentioned  those  "  in 
the  know  "  would  at  once  recognise  it. 

There  is  much  speculation  in  rubber  in 
Ceylon  and  the  Straits.  Many  companies 
are  floated  owning  land  in  utterly  unsuitable 
places.  It  takes  six  years'  growth  before 
the  trees  yield  rubber ;  therefore  it  is  a 
risky  speculation,  unless  the  plantation  has 
another  breadwinner,  such  as  this  has,  in 
tea. 

It  was  most  interesting  seeing  the  rubber 
being  cleaned  and  set — the  old  method,  in 
pans,  forming  "biscuits  ";  the  new  improved 
way,  forming  yards  and  yards  of  creamy 
crepe  ribbon  about  eight  inches  wide. 

Here  we  saw  our  first  wild  chameleon, 
basking  on  a  sunny  rock.  Also  old  ant- 
hills, like  tangled  tree  trunks  and  lopped-off 
branches,  now  tne  home  of  cobras. 

The  manager,  a  charming  Scotchman, 
gave  us  luncheon  and  delicious  pineapples. 
We  saw  them  growing  all  around,  a  trouble- 
some weed  !  What  would  not  we  give  for 
some  such  weeds  in  our  kitchen  gardens  ! 
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Wild  jungle  was  around  us,  where  mon- 
keys and  snakes  and  all  the  life  of  a  Ceylon 
forest  lived. 

Another  day  we  drove  from  Colombo  up 
to  Kandy — an  all-day  journey,  along  beauti- 
ful unforgettable  roads. 

As  before,  the  low  lands  were  miles  of 
palms  and  population.  We  rose  through 
rice  fields  again,  up  to  the  mountains. 
Deep  valleys  and  ravines,  green  and  beauti- 
ful hills.  Each  valley  was  terraced  and 
cultivated,  held  in  the  arms  of  the  rocky 
ridges. 

The  only  wild  things  we  met  were 
snakes,  though  from  the  safety  of  our  motor 
I  should  have  liked  to  meet  other  wild 
beasts. 

We  entered  Kandy  through  shady  avenues, 
thronged  with  people  returning  from  a  re- 
ligious festival. 


KANDY 


KANDY  is  a  most  beautiful  townlet  built 
around  an  artificial  lake,  hidden  in  the 
wooded  hills,  green,  tropical  and  lovely. 
The  Governor  and  many  other  Europeans 
have  homes  here,  and  come  up  from 
Colombo  for  a  rest  and  a  change.  The 
best  hotel  in  the  island  is  there.  About 
seven  years  ago,  we  spent  some  weeks  at 
Kandy  and  loved  the  place.  All  except  the 
other  visitors  !  But  that  applied  to  all 
over  Ceylon.  Each  night  there  would  be 
a  pandemonium  of  noise  from  drunken  men. 
Now  much  is  changed,  and  only  once  did 
drunken  brawlers  pass  our  room.  I  do  not 
think  that  parents  in  England  realise  the 
dangers  and  temptations  lads  have,  and  are 
thrown  amongst  out  in  the  East.  Long 
weeks  of  hard  work,  lonely,  with  hardly  a 
white  face  seen  for  days  together.  That  in 
itself  is  a  danger,  the  weaker  often  sink 
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down  to  a  level  of  some  of  the  coolies. 
Then  a  few  days'  holiday,  when  all  restraint 
is  thrown  away.  They  have  a  "  good 
time."  But  as  a  passing  visitor  the  whole 
tone  of  what  we  saw  is  vastly  improved  in 
these  seven  years.  Quite  how  or  why  is 
difficult  for  one  to  discover  quickly. 

We  had  intended  to  have  a  week's 
motoring  in  parts  right  away  from  the  rail- 
road. To  towns  only  reached  by  road  or 
sea.  But  owing  to  our  native  chauffeur's 
lack  of  knowledge  the  car  was  burnt  in  the 
garage,  so  as  we  could  hire  no  other  we 
had  to  give  the  tour  up. 

Our  route  would  have  taken  us  through 
real  jungle,  where  any  hour  we  might, 
and  probably  would,  have  met  with  wild 
elephants,  monkeys,  or  the  dear  ferocious 
little  black  Ceylon  bear.  The  only  real 
way  to  see  Ceylon  is  by  motor,  for  most 
of  the  roads  are  good,  and  the  rest  houses 
clean. 

I  think  the  sweetest  thing  in  the  East  is 
the  child  life.  Any  number  of  darling 
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naked  babies,  running  everywhere,  or  car- 
ried astride  on  their  mothers's  hips.  Tiny 
babies  a  few  days  old  are  carried  thus. 
Brown  babies  are  so  much  more  beautiful 
than  white.  Perhaps  because  they  are  all 
baby  and  no  clothes,  and  white  babies  are 
all  clothes  and  little  baby. 

These  brown  mites  are  so  perfectly  made, 
such  firm  straight  backs,  such  plump 
rounded  limbs,  such  bright  mischievous 
eyes,  I  longed  to  buy  some  to  bring  home. 

The  free  loose  dress  of  the  mothers  must 
help  to  make  the  little  back  so  straight,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  their  own  limbs  are 
never  weighted  down  by  long  heavy 
clothes. 

It  is  too  sweet  to  meet  the  children  on 
the  road,  little  ones  of  any  age  up  to  five 
with  nothing  on  but  a  silver  chain. 

At  Kandy  is  a  Buddhist  temple,  famous 
all  over  the  world  where  Buddha  holds  his 
sway.  The  dingy  yellow  robes  of  the 
priests  add  another  note  of  colour  to  the 
rainbow  view  each  day. 
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Many  elephants  are  kept  here,  for  use  at 
religious  festivals,  and  also  for  work  in  the 
woods  and  forests. 

Every  afternooon  they  have  a  bath  in  the 
broad  brown  river.  On  their  sides  they 
lie,  and  their  mahouts  scrub  them  down. 
How  they  do  enjoy  it  !  At  command  these 
huge  beasts  come  reluctantly  out  of  the 
water  and  salaam  to  the  visitors.  It  is 
really  a  beautiful  sight.  The  broad  muddy 
stream,  the  bamboo  clad  banks,  and  the 
monsters  rolling  happily  and  lazily  in  their 
bath. 

I  remember  one  dear  person.  He  stood 
about  five  feet  high  and  was  about  three 
years  old.  He  was  a  real  school  boy,  and 
slouched  up  to  us,  his  cap  tilted  back,  his 
hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  munching  as  he 
came,  the  elephant  substitutes  for  pepper- 
mints and  stick  jaw — green  grass  and  leaves. 


FRAGMENTS 


IT  is  very  interesting  to  see  the  different 
distinguishing  marks  of  the  various  nation- 
alities. The  head-dresses,  turbans,  fez, 
&c.  All  the  Cingalese  men  wear  their 
hair  long,  knotted  at  the  nape  of  their 
necks.  It  is  a  dreadful  mark  of  disrespect 
to  appear  in  public  with  their  hair  down. 
They  wear  a  curious  large  tortoise-shell 
comb  to  keep  their  front  hair  tidy.  This 
has  a  very  simple  origin.  In  the  days  of 
the  Dutch  holding  Ceylon  a  certain  tidy 
housewife  objected  to  her  servant  "  boys  " 
having  their  hair  straying  over  their  faces, 
so  she  designed  this  comb.  Her  friends 
saw  how  neat  and  clean  this  was,  so  adopted 
it  for  their  servants. 

These  Cingalese  are  a  noble  race  of 
people.  They  make  bad  toilers  but  good 
overseers,  and  they  are  employed,  I  under- 
stand, for  almost  all  posts  of  responsibility 
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on  the  plantations.  Their  aim  and  object 
in  life  is  to  be  their  own  masters.  To  earn 
enough  to  buy  their  own  plot,  and  to  live 
thereon  in  ease  and  plenty.  They  never 
forget  or  forgive  an  injury.  If  one  is  struck 
he  will  wait  weeks  or  months  for  the 
opportunity  to  repay — with  interest. 

The  Tamils,  on  the  other  hand,  an  Indian 
race,  who  come  over  to  find  work,  though 
resident  in  Ceylon  for  many  generations, 
take  a  blow  as  part  of  a  day's  work,  and 
forget  at  once.  They  are  also  cowards.  All 
the  native  police  are  Tamils.  Like  most 
white  or  coloured  government  appoint- 
ments, the  police  are  grievously  underpaid  ; 
so  that  the  best  men  will  not  undertake 
the  work.  The  Tamil  does,  and  makes 
out  his  hardly  living  wage  by  bribes,  such 
being  the  natural  result  of  underpaid  re- 
sponsible workmen,  in  white  lands  as  well 
as  black. 

A  country  policeman  will  trump  up 
charges  against  weaker  and  more  ignorant 

people,  and  extort  money  as  a  silencer.    And 
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to  real  offences  he  can  be  bribed  to  shut  his 
eyes. 

Nurwara  Eliya  is  a  beautiful  place,  high 
in  the  mountains  6000  feet  up,  near  a 
lovely  natural  lake,  amongst  green  hills.  It 
is  very  like  Scotland,  and  often  in  cloud. 
A  veritable  haven  of  rest  and  coolth  to  the 
heat-wearied  English,  but  too  homelike  for 
novelty-seeking  "  globe  trotter/*  Masses  of 
wild  arum  lilies  surround  the  lake. 


A    NATIVE    GENTLEMAN 

I  HAVE  still  to  tell  you  of  a  most  important 
person — a  gentleman  with  a  mind  of  his 
own,  and  as  bold  as  brass. 

The  grey  crow  of  the  East. 

He  lives  by  thousands  in  the  lowlands, 
and  is  an  important  feature  of  Colombo. 
In  olden  days  his  life  was  protected,  because 
he  is  an  ever  necessary  natural  scavenger. 
A  great  need  in  a  land  of  hot  sun  and  damp 
heat,  he  seems  to  know  this,  for  he  hops 
about  as  if  the  whole  island  belongs  to  him, 
and  the  humans  are  only  there  for  his 
pleasure. 

Each  morning  he  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  his  uncles  and  aunts,  his  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers,  and  all  kind  relations 
and  friends,  arrive.  And  they  wait  on  the 
roofs  and  outside  the  hotel  windows. 

Each  morning  I  would  throw  them  food. 
If  I  dared  to  be  late,  I  would  hear  a  loud 
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caw,  and  a  spick  and  span  grey  and  black 
gentleman  would  be  sitting  on  my  window 
sill,  reminding  me  I  had  not  served  him. 

I  would  throw  the  pieces  far  out.  Never 
once  did  any  eatable  reach  the  ground.  It 
was  always  caught  in  mid  air  by  a  swooping 
crow. 

I  used  to  try  them  with  things  I  knew 
they  would  not  eat.  The  first  piece  was 
caught,  afterwards  such  an  unsuitable  morsel 
was  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground,  even 
when  thrown  with  a  handful  of  good  food, 
followed  by  scornful  eyes.  When  all  was 
finished  I  would  go  back  to  bed  and  wait. 
Soon,  flop,  pit-pat,  and  one  or  more  crows 
would  be  in  my  room,  and  even  on  the  tray 
beside  my  bed. 

There  are  printed  notices  up  in  all  the 
rooms,  warning  visitors  against  these  clever 
people.  Because,  any  bright  portable  thing, 
such  as  jewelry  or  small  silver  things,  they 
take  to  adorn  their  nests  with. 

A  few  days  before  we  left  Ceylon  this 
visit,  we  went  to  see  the  very  interesting 
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museum  at  Colombo.  Being  fond  of  animals, 
we  saw  the  small  collection  kept  there  at 
the  back  of  the  building. 

I  have  never  seen  such  a  disgraceful  sight 
in  all  my  travels,  in  East  or  West.  Such 
cramped  cages,  made,  many  of  them,  only  of 
wood.  Indescribably  dirty.  Most  of  the 
animals  were  covered  with  sores,  and  all 
looked  ill. 

Such  an  excellent  example  we  are  setting 
them,  we  noble,  kindly  British,  to  the  so- 
called  heathen  we  govern.  I  fear  that  is 
how  I  often  feel  as  I  wander  through  other 
lands,  which  we,  in  our  blind  pride,  despise, 
but  which  often  can  give  us  points,  and  still 
beat  us  in  many  of  the  common  decencies  of 
life. 
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A    TWILIGHT    CITY 


i 


is  quite  another  picture:  no 
floods  of  brilliant  sunlight,  no 
restful  groves  of  palm-trees. 

A  great  city — no,  not  like  the  cities  we 
are  used  to,  noble  buildings,  wide  streets, 
open  spaces.  We  must  put  all  these  aside, 
out  of  our  minds,  and  prepare  to  meet — 

A  network  of  narrow  alleys,  the  widest  at 
most  seven  feet.  A  crowded  mass  of 
humanity,  nearly  all  garbed  in  butcher  blue, 
many  with  bare  sunburnt  backs.  High 
houses,  chiefly  shops,  with  curious  long 
signs  hanging  amidst  the  paper  lanterns, 
and  which  effectually  shut  out  all  light  and 
air — often  an  awning  of  mats  across  from 
house  to  house,  leaving  a  dingy,  half-lighted 
street  beneath. 

Dirt,  dirt  everywhere.  The  streets  are 
open  drains  ;  the  smells — each  step  has  a  new 
smell,  and  each  smell  is  worse  than  the  last. 
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These  houses  are  generally  only  one 
storey  high.  Deep,  narrow,  full  of  dim 
mystery  and  half-seen  things.  Glorious 
black  wood  carvings,  flashes  of  brilliant  reds 
and  yellows  carrying  out  the  scheme  of 
colour  begun  in  the  shop  signs  and  the 
lanterns. 

In  the  gloom  toilers  sit  cheerfully  at  their 
work,  only  half  defined  in  the  distance. 

Even  shops  where  cheap  German  goods 
are  sold  are  beautified  by  their  picturesque 
surroundings. 

Even  the  oft-repeated  food  shops,  where 
the  coolies  buy  their  midday  meal,  lose 
some  of  their  revoltingness  in  this  quaint 
city.  Halved  baby  pigs  cooked,  chickens 
hung  by  their  elongated  necks,  poor  pussies, 
rats,  and  other  unknown  and  awful  animals 
dear  to  the  customers'  palates,  all  highly 
glazed  with  some  dainty  finish  to  add  in- 
ducement to  buyers,  all  smelling  odiously,  I 
suppose  to  proclaim  themselves  nice  and 
tender. 

A  huge  pandemonium  of  noise,  perpetual 
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and  always,  each  person  shouting  at  the  top 
of  his  voice  and  the  narrow  walls  reverberat- 
ing the  din  back.  At  each  corner  our 
bearers  stop  their  continuous  and  noisy  con- 
versation to  yell  warnings  to  other  passengers 
that  here  comes  a  party  of  foreigners  in  their 
carrying  chairs,  on  their  way  around,  seeing 
the  beautiful  city  of  Canton. 

I  am  told  it  is  as  all  Chinese  cities.  They 
are  all  alike,  rabbit  warrens,  built  with  no 
method  or  reason,  each  street  as  his  fellow, 
except  when,  haven  of  bliss  !  we  pass 
through  the  district  of  the  wood-workers, 
where  they  make  and  carve  cabinets  and 
boxes  of  sweet-smelling  woods.  So  confusing 
is  this  city  that  foreigners  working  therein, 
for  many  months  have  to  find  and  lose 
themselves  by  the  help  of  a  compass.  A 
nightmare  city  for  one  lost  and  alone,  full 
of  terrors  and  hopelessness.  A  smiling  and 
happy  people,  but  a  people  of  swift  and 
great  passions. 

It  is  as  a  city  built  by  children,  with  no 
knowledge  of  health  or  sanitation;  only  the 
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rain  can  cleanse.  No  refreshing  sun  or  wind 
can  penetrate  to  purify.  Others  luckier  than 
we  visited  the  city  on  a  drenching  day  when 
the  streets  were  knee-deep  in  mud,  and  they 
did  not  understand  why  I  felt  so  sick  and 
had  to  have  recourse  to  a  man's  aid  against 
noisome  smells — cigarettes.  For  I  smoked 
the  whole  day  long,  and  thanked  my  stars 
and  a  brother  who  had  taught  me  to 
smoke. 

The  city  is  divided  off  into  many  portions 
by  big  heavy  doors,  and  these  are  closed  at 
night.  A  prevention  against  riots,  I  believe. 

We  crossed  many  stagnant  streams  which 
proclaimed  their  nearness  before  ever  we 
saw  them. 

It  is  indeed  a  city  of  horror,  romance  and 
fascination,  of  colours  and  depths  I  have 
never  seen  before,  or  since.  Full  of  a 
smiling,  happy  people,  all  busy,  all  plump 
and  well  fed,  each  with  work  to  do. 

Cheerful  women  with  their  children 
strapped  .to  their  backs,  the  baby  unsup- 
ported heads  lolling  back,  so  that  one  felt 
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each  jerk  must  break  their  tiny  necks  ; 
their  little  legs  stretched  straight  out  on 
either  side  ;  looking  most  uncomfortable, 
but  sleeping  contentedly  none  the  less. 
Happy  urchins  were  everywhere,  nearly  all 
polite,  though  deeply  interested,  none  cry- 
ing. We  only  heard  two  children  weep 
during  the  whole  day. 

The  sights  of  a  Chinese  town  are  too 
wonderful  to  be  set  down  by  the  pen  of 
an  ordinary  Englishwoman  ;  it  needs  the 
glow  of  an  Oriental  mind  to  describe  in 
fitting  terms  the  vivid  and  too  often  horrid 
but  always  picturesque  sights. 

Temples  filled  with  images  of  Buddha 
in  all  his  forms  and  incarnations.  One  of 
these  has  his  foot  all  but  worn  away  by 
anxious  childless  women. 

Temples  full  of  quaint  wood  tablets 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  dear  dead. 

Temples  of  Buddha,  so  debased  by  filthy 
sights  that  one  sees  that  the  truly  pure 
faith  preached  by  the  great  Buddha  has 
almost  been  cast  out  by  abuses.  All  these 
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filled  by  worshippers,  craving  for  the  hope 
and  comfort  all  humanity  seeks  from  religion 
and  faith. 

A  garden  resting  place  where  the  rich 
dead  are  kept,  sometimes  years,  until  the 
right  and  proper  place  is  found  in  some  dry 
and  genii-blessed  hill,  where  the  bodies  may 
rest  and  decompose  to  leave  nice  clean  bones, 
and  thus  to  bring  to  their  descendants  luck 
and  happiness. 

The  prisons  at  the  gate  of  a  large  temple 
and  opposite  the  police  station,  where  behind 
bars  as  in  a  cage  evil-doers  are  kept  to 
serve  short  sentences  :  some  with  huge 
wooden  boards  on  their  necks,  which  pro- 
claim to  all  who  pass  the  evil  deeds  they 
have  done.  The  malefactors  are  chained  for 
a  certain  number  of  hours  each  day  near 
where  their  crime  was  committed,  so  that 
the  dwellers  near  by  may  read  from  off  these 
boards  his  sin,  and  mark  the  man  to  beware 
of  him. 

Lounging  round  are  guardians  of  the 
peace,  looking  as  like  ruffians  as  their 
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prisoners.  These  police  were  the  only 
people  in  Canton  who  showed  any  rude 
insolence. 

The  ancient  city  wall  surrounding  the 
town,  armed  with  obsolete  English  cannon 
(German  make  now  used  our  guide  told  us 
as  cheaper),  broken  now  and  again  by 
watch  towers  and  temples  which  command 
fine  views  of  the  jumbled  mass  of  houses, 
and  the  country  covered  with  tombs  and 
worshippers  thereat. 

Back  again  into  the  city,  amongst  the 
streets  of  merchandise  where  silks  and 
brocades  are  woven  in  the  back  shops 
amidst  awful  filth,  jade  cutters  and  polishers, 
ivory  carvers,  the  makers  of  tiny  ornaments 
of  kingfisher  feathers  gummed  on  to  silver, 
all  ply  their  arts  and  crafts — all  dingy  Eastern 
and  dirty — all  with  queer  intelligent  Chinese 
to  serve  us. 

I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  factories  for 
European  export  goods  are  outside  the  city. 

And  so  past  wonders,  through  noise  which 
has  so  wearied  one  that  it  has  seemed  to 
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cease,  to  our  kindly  comfy  boat  after  six 
hours  in  a  Chinese  city. 

It  had  been  a  night's  journey  up  from 
Hong  Kong,  and  now  we  had  two  hours  to 
watch  the  ever-changing,  never  quiet  river 
life,  before  we  started  back  again. 

Guide-books  tell  us  that  two  and  a  half 
millions  ol  people  live  in  Canton,  of  whom 
half  a  million  pass  all  their  lives  on  the 
river. 


A    CITY    ON    A    RIVER 

CURIOUS  little  boats,  shaped  for  all  the  world 
like  an  old-fashioned  sabot,  covered  in  at 
will  with  a  roof  of  mats  stretched  over  an 
arched  bamboo  frame.  These  throng  and 
fill  the  wharves  and  streams  which  join  the 
river,  or  pass  swiftly  about  the  wide  expanse 
of  water. 

To  us,  unfamiliar  homes,  broad  and  un- 
gainly, propelled  from  place  to  place  by  one 
oar,  set  at  the  back  and  worked  in  a  cork- 
screw movement  by  one  or  more  standing 
rowers,  generally  women.  They  move  in- 
credibly swiftly,  and  turn  to  a  hair's-breadth 
at  the  will  of  the  rower. 

These  are  quaint,  clean  homes,  generally 
with  many  happy  children  crawling  about. 
The  baby  boy  is  safely  tied  up,  but  the  baby 
girl  is  free.  What  matter  if  a  girl  does  fall 
in  !  Girls  are  of  no  account. 

The  cooking-pot  is  set  deep  in  a  well  in 
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the  bows  of  the  boat,  where  the  busy  house- 
wife prepares  the  evening  meal,  using  the 
muddy  water  both  to  drink  and  to  wash  in. 

Gay  mats  give  a  dash  of  colour  to  the 
tidy  little  homes,  owned  by  a  hard-working 
and  cheery  people,  many  of  whom  die  in  old 
age  never  having  set  foot  on  land. 

Big  cargo  boats  come  to  our  huge  steamer, 
bringing  bales  of  silk  and  rice  and  other 
merchandise — all  their  boats  shaped  the 
same,  all  propelled  the  same,  men  and 
women  working  together.  Old-fashioned 
sailing-craft  pass  us  by  with  quaint  story- 
book sails.  And  a  ruddy  sunset  colours  and 
tones  my  river  picture  with  an  all-softening, 
all-subduing  kindly  light,  in  which  dirt  and 
sordidness  are  merged  in  the  evening  glory. 
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AN   ISLAND    FORTRESS 

A  DESOLATE  island,  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
poor  fisher  folk,  set  in  a  group  of  lonely 
islets,  near  an  unfriendly  coast,  has  in  a 
hundred  years  grown  and  blossomed  into 
one  of  the  most  important  and  busiest  ports 
of  the  Eastern  world,  with  a  big  ever- 
growing city  as  queen  of  the  roadstead. 

Set  amidst  the  fog  and  damp  and  sudden 
storms,  a  wonderfully  interesting  and  pretty 
place,  half  English  and  half  Chinese,  a  few 
miles  of  Europe  planted  on  the  coast  of 
China. 

From  an  European  street  we  in  a  few 
steps  walk  into  a  modernised  and  improved 
Chinese  city. 

Built  on  the  abrupt  sides  of  a  hill,  she 
thrusts  her  streets  upwards,  steep  and  trying, 
stepped  up  between  the  quaint  coloured 
houses  with  signs  hanging  downwards  and 
paper  lanterns. 
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One  street  I  must  tell  you  of.  Climbing 
steeply  up,  Chinese  dwellings  on  either  side, 
and  Chinese  men  and  women  passing  quickly, 
but  a  subtle  and  beautiful  fragrance  greets 
us  and  clings  to  the  air — for  this  is  Hong 
Kong's  flower  market.  Big  baskets  on 
either  side  are  filled  with  roses,  gardenias, 
tuberoses,  lilies,  making  pure  bits  of  colour 
amidst  the  heavy  reds  and  yellows  of  a 
Chinese  street. 


GOSSIP 


THESE  Chinese  people  are  of  a  deeply 
religious  nature,  with  many  pretty  super- 
stitions and  faiths. 

One  such,  touching  to  the  foreign  passer- 
by, is  one  we  noticed  both  in  Canton  and 
Hong  Kong.  In  every  street  we  saw  near 
the  ground,  set  in  the  house  wall,  a  tiny 
niche  sheltering  a  burning  candle.  A  few 
signs  in  the  picturesque  Chinese  writing  is 
on  the  wall ; 


cc 


Have  Mercy." 

For  the  Chinese  characters  are  sacred,  and 
no  scraps  of  torn  paper  with  any  of  the 
signs  thereon  are  let  to  stay  upon  the 
ground,  at  the  mercy  of  careless  passing  feet, 
but  are  gathered  by  some  loving  hand,  to  be 
burnt  at  some  one  of  these  little  wayside 
shrines.  I  often  saw  men,  women,  and 
careless  errand-boys  stoop  carefully,  pick  up 
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a  piece  of  paper,  and  burn  it.  So  sacred  is 
their  writing  that  newspapers  are  fastened 
to  the  walls  of  the  streets,  where  men  stop 
to  stand  and  read,  in  that  way  preventing 
the  holy  letters  being  thrown  down  and 
trampled  upon. 

In  this  country  of  ancient  civilisation,  in 
amongst  the  ignorance  and  dirt  and  squalor, 
there  are  flashes  of  a  knowledge  held  and 
used  long  before  we  have  groped  and 
found  some  such  for  ourselves.  Long  before 
we,  in  our  terror  of  the  dreaded  small-pox, 
discovered  vaccination,  these  people  prac- 
tised another  method  of  prevention.  More 
sure,  not  needing  oft  repetition  as  bur  does, 
but  much  more  dangerous. 

A  parent  will  watch  his  babe,  and  when 
age,  health,  and  the  stars  are  propitious, 
will  inoculate  his  child  with  this  dreadful 
disease,  giving  it  a  real  attack.  By  choosing 
the  time  and  season  he  hopes  the  shock  will 
be  lessened,  and  certainly  few  die  this  way. 
He  holds  that  once  the  disease  has  been 
had  it  will  never  come  again — so  the  parents 
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feel  no  fear  of  infection,  and  take  no  care  to 
isolate  the  child. 

Europeans  are  often  startled,  on  asking 
why  the  child  looks  so  ill,  and  has  so  dread- 
ful a  rash  on  its  poor  little  face,  by  the 
answer  :  "  Why,  yes  ;  we  have  just  inocu- 
lated him  with  small-pox.  It's  taking 
well !  " 

These  Orientals  are  widely  different  to  us ; 
their  religion,  life,  and  their  ways  of  thought 
are  as  distant  from  us  as  the  sun  is  from  the 
earth.  Religion  has  had  its  share  in  this 
difference. 

Ancestor  worship,  which  held  such  short 
sway  in  Europe,  has  clung  for  thousands  of 
years  in  the  East.  Only  men  can  head  the 
family,  keep  the  family  religion  with  its 
rites  and  ceremonies  alive — without  such 
the  ghosts  of  the  dead  are  dead  indeed. 
Only  the  continual  thought  and  care  of  the 
living  can  keep  the  souls  of  the  millions 
gone  before  happy — and  out  of  mischief. 
Women  cannot  keep  up  the  family  cere- 
monial, therefore  girls  are  of  no  use — hence 
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the  poor  unneeded  girl-babies  are  often  put 
away,  as  we  do  surplus  kittens  and  pups. 
Missionaries  have  had  to  cease  asking 
mothers  if  they  have  ever  killed  a  baby 
girl,  for  the  answer  is  always  "  Yes."  In  a 
certain  Chinese  city  is  a  pond,  outside  the 
gates  of  a  palace,  and  there  is  a  notice  in 
Chinese  characters :  "  In  this  pond  it  is  for- 
bidden to  drown  babies."  And  yet  those 
who  are  deemed  necessary  to  be  allowed  to 
live  are  always  kindly  treated  and  loved. 
The  children  have  happy,  cheery  faces. 
They  all  honour  and  obey  their  parents,  for 
as  they  serve  so  will  they  be  served,  they 
believe. 

For  the  sake  of  the  family  these  people 
will  do  and  dare  all.  If  money  is  needed 
they  will  sell  themselves  to  work  in  deadly 
places,  knowing  well  that  they  will  never 
return  alive.  These  people  go  in  swarms  to 
work  on  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  certain 
death,  but  the  money  is  good  and  sure,  and 
one  life  more  or  less  is  of  no  matter  for  the 
good  of  the  household  gods.  For  the  de- 
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parted  spirits  must  always  have  their  proper 
attention  paid  them  at  all  costs. 

The  banner  of  "  Chinese  slavery"  flaunted 
at  the  last  election  was  all  rubbish.  They 
knew  South  Africa  was  healthy  for  them, 
the  conditions  were  freedom  compared  to 
their  lives  at  home,  and  they  went  cheerfully 
to  earn  money  for  the  family. 

I  had  many  talks  with  English  people 
who  knew  the  Chinese  well,  missionaries 
who  had  worked  amongst  them  for  years, 
men  in  official  positions  which  took  them 
many  months  into  unexplored  parts  of  the 
interior  ;  and  the  stories  I  am  writing  are 
what  they  have  told  me,  and  which  help  to 
give  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
people. 

I  have  heard  many  people  say  that  the 
Easterns  only  turn  Christian  for  gain.  This 
is  not  always  so.  Truly,  near  European 
ports  and  big  communities  the  rogues  and 
outcasts  do  so  for  the  good  they  can  get 
from  the  white  man.  But  far  away  from 
such  places  there  are  growing  slowly,  very 
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slowly,  small  isolated  groups  of  Christians 
determined  and  devout. 

This  little  history  was  told  me  by  the 
man  who  had  most  to  do  with  it,  and  will 
vouch  for  what  I  say. 

He,  this  Englishman,  was  on  a  tour, 
preaching,  baptizing,  confirming,  enhearten- 
ing,  many  miles  away  from  English  influ- 
ence, far  away  in  the  interior.  He  came  in 
his  journeyings  upon  a  place  where  a  few 
wayside  seeds  had  fallen.  There  he  stayed 
a  short  time,  and  finding  the  dialect  one  he 
did  not  know,  used  an  interpreter,  while  he 
taught  and  baptized.  The  seeds  sprang  up 
and  bore  fruit.  A  small  Christian  com- 
munity of  Chinese  clung  together  in  this 
distant  place. 

After  a  time,  as  this  little  group  grew 
stronger  and  bolder,  the  people  round  about 
realised  that  here  were  some  of  the  followers 
of  the  hated  Christ.  So  an  application  was 
made  to  Government  for  help  to  exterminate 
these  turn-coats  who  had  dared  to  forsake 
the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  Officials 
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came,  and  on  making  enquiries,  determined 
that  amongst  the  scapegoats  should  be  the 
man  who  had  acted  as  interpreter  to  the 
English  missionary. 

A  bible  was  brought,  and  this  man  was 
given  the  choice  of  freedom  or  death  by 
torture.  If  he  would  repudiate  the  Christ 
by  giving  the  greatest  sign  of  scorn,  by 
trampling  on  Him  in  His  book,  he  might 
live  ;  otherwise  .  .  . 

He  refused,  so  his  eyes  were  torn  out. 
Again  he  was  given  another  chance.  Again 
he  refused,  and  his  hands  were  chopped  off. 
And  so  on  until  he  died. 

How  many  of  us  could  have  done  as  this 
man  ?  Without  doubt  he  has  his  reward 
now. 

As  in  all  nations  there  are  good  as  well 
as  bad,  so  many  Chinese  make  faithful  ser- 
vants and  friends.  At  the  time  of  the  Boxer 
rising  many  Europeans  were  in  isolated 
places  of  great  danger.  Their  Chinese  ser- 
vants brought  these  people  down  into  safety, 
and  then  returned  to  where  their  faith  led 
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them,  and  joined  the  Boxers  against  the 
Europeans.  But  all  were  not  so  faithful. 

The  views  and  morals  of  the  Chinese 
mind  are  far  different  from  those  we  pro- 
fess. The  fact  that  only  the  eldest  son 
usually  marries  creates  great  sins.  In  bad 
parts  of  Chinese  towns  little  girls,  children, 
are  carried  about  and  hawked  for  sale  to 
those  who  wish  to  buy  ;  and  careless  Chris- 
tian mothers,  who  have  forgotten  the  first 
duty  of  a  Christian  woman — her  children — 
have  sometimes  found  awful  and  irretriev- 
able harm  done  to  their  baby  boys  and  girls 
by  badly  chosen,  ill-watched  servants. 

But  what  can  we  Christians  say  ?  Since 
Christian  nations  have  stationed  garrisons  in 
Chinese  cities,  there  have  followed  courte- 
sans of  all  nationalities,  to  ply  their  trade 
almost  openly  there  in  the  midst  of  a 
heathen  country. 

Let  us  go  down  into  the  depths  of  our 
own  great  cities.  Yes,  let  us  look  at  the 
lives  of  great  people  past  and  present ;  let 
us  dive  deep  into  our  own  hearts.  Then  let 
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those  who  find  all  well  cast  the  first  stone  at 
the  heathen,  who,  considering  that  the  light 
which  has  been  given  him  is  as  a  candle  is 
to  the  sun  compared  to  the  truths  which 
we  have,  lives  a  cleaner,  truer,  and  better 
life  amidst  all  his  horrors  than  ours  in  our 
self-satisfied  Europe. 

I  have  wanted  to  give  you  pictures.  I 
seem  to  be  giving  more  than  I  meant,  or 
you  bargained  for.  But  to  understand 
peoples,  one  must  compare  faiths  and  the 
way  they  are  lived  up  to  and  remember  how 
much  we  fail  in  ours. 

In  each  Eastern  land  I  have  been  to  I 
have  heard  how  the  faith  the  natives  have 
for  the  "  great "  white  man  has  been  broken 
and  shattered  by  the  conduct  of  some  of 
these  same  white  men,  English  as  well  as 
others.  Their  word  is  not  true,  their 
promises  are  not  kept,  their  lives  are 
filthy. 

And  yet  one  hears  on  all  sides  from  every- 
one who  knows  the  Chinese,  that  once  their 
word  is  given,  no  written  bond  is  needed. 
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They  will  stand  by  their  word,  even  to  their 
own  detriment.  True,  in  dealing  with  them 
they  will  try  to  "  do  "  you,  but  once  their 
word  is  given — it  is  finished. 

From  all  that  I  have  gathered  from  people 
who  know  the  people  well,  the  Chinese 
are  advancing  towards  European  knowledge 
very  rapidly.  As  little  time  as  eight  years 
ago,  such  a  thing  as  an  American  boycott 
would  not  have  been  possible.  It  would 
have  been  a  boycott  of  all  white  nations, 
as  well  as  America,  and  probably  a  mas- 
sacre too.  But  now  the  people,  even  the 
lowest,  have  learned  the  difference  in  the 
nations. 

The  countries  have  done  their  best  to 
teach  them.  The  scandals  one  heard  of  at 
the  time  of  the  Boxer  rising  of  the  allied 
troops  were  only  too  true,  though  the  one 
bright  spot  in  all  that  awfulness  was  the  fact 
that  the  English  and  the  Japanese  shone  out 
as  the  nations  who  behaved  the  best. 

One  tale  I  heard  of  a  certain  European 
nation  which  has  been  much  before  our 
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eyes  in  not  far  distant  warfare  is,  I  believe, 
true.  It  was  a  repetition  of  an  incident  in 
our  Indian  Mutiny  ;  only  the  Christian  and 
heathen  nations  were  reversed. 

This  nation's  troops  occupied,  after  very 
little  resistance,  a  small  town  far  away  in 
the  Chinese  interior.  The  inhabitants  were 
allowed  to  choose  whether  they  would  all 
embark  in  boats  and  go  to  a  place  on  the 
river  many  miles  away  in  safety,  or  whether 
they  would  stay  in  the  town  and  die. 

The  people  readily  prepared,  and  at  the 
stated  time  all  embarked  at  a  given  place, 
on  the  way  to  safety.  These  unhappy  men, 
women  and  children,  all  unarmed,  were 
shelled  and  shot  into  from  the  shore  by  the 
European  troops  till  hardly  any  were  left, 
able  to  escape  to  tell  their  tale. 

These  same  Chinese  are  not  a  brave 
people.  They  will  never  make  a  warlike 
nation.  The  yellow  peril  our  press  rants 
about,  and  we  fear  with  such  a  terrible  fear, 
is  not  one  of  swords  and  firearms,  battle,  or 
sudden  death. 
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But  it  is  a  yellow  peril  none  the  less,  and 
in  the  future  battle  they  will  richly  deserve 
the  victory  if  they  gain  it. 

It  is  a  peril  of  Brains. 

The  brains  and  minds  of  the  East  are  of 
an  order  high  above  our  European  ones, 
capable  of  a  deep  thought  and  of  a  deeper 
understanding,  of  a  concentration  we  cannot 
attain — the  results  of  thousands  of  years* 
training. 

Until  the  last  few  years  there  was  a  bar 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  between 
the  Chinese  savant  competing  with  us  in 
our  learning,  for  the  Western  knowledge 
had  no  place  in  China. 

For  all  sorts  of  learning,  all  places  of 
renown,  the  examinations  were  all  in 
ancient  Eastern  lore.  There  was  only  one 
aim — a  deep  knowledge  of  the  old  writ- 
ings, to  learn  them  by  heart,  and  to  under- 
stand all  they  treated  of.  This  knowledge 
alone  gave  entrance  to  the  coveted  places  of 
honour. 

Now  an  edict  has  been  passed,  withdraw- 
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ing  the  necessity  of  these  examinations — 
plunging  their  brains,  developed  by  thou- 
sands of  years  of  concentration  on  some  of 
the  most  difficult  works  there  are,  into  the 
world  to  choose  what  they  will,  to  learn  and 
to  study. 

Whatever  their  marvellously  developed 
minds  take  up,  my  informant  says,  they 
must  excel  in,  and  what  they  win  by 
brains  we  must  not  grudge  them,  for  the 
honours  will  be  won  in  an  open  field, 
and  in  fair  play.  But  we  must  look  to 
ourselves  and  see  that  we  are  not  left  too 
far  behind. 

Travellers  in  China,  even  such  as  we  were, 
"  globe  trotters,"  can  see  signs  of  this 
intelligence  in  the  faces  and  heads  of  the 
upper  classes,  and  often  in  the  poorer  people 
too.  They  have  fine  open  faces,  and  I  have 
seen  many  a  man  who,  dressed  in  European 
clothes,  might  be  taken  for  a  high  digni- 
tary in  the  Church,  either  English  or  Roman 
Catholic,  one  who  has  risen  through  fine 
character  and  brains. 
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The  missionaries  dress  as  Chinese  when 
travelling,  and  wear  pig  tails,  and  live  as 
the  Chinese  do.  Casual  visitors  cannot  tell 
them  apart  from  high  class  Chinamen. 
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MYSELF 


I  SHOULD  like  to  put  here  a  few  lines 
about  myself.  My  readers  will  find 
I  am  a  woman  of  very  strong  likes 
and  dislikes,  and  I  want  to  show  that  they 
were  not  all  preconceived  before  I  ever  saw 
the  lands  and  the  peoples. 

I  have,  and  had  always,  many  ideals. 
Like  all  young  people,  I  wanted  a  perfect 
world  ;  but,  unlike  many  grown  people,  my 
ideals  have  stayed  by  me  ;  and  when  I  see 
and  hear  struggles  made  by  a  nation  as  a 
whole  towards  the  perfect  life,  I  become  a 
keen  partisan  of  that  country. 

I  left  England  this  time  longing  to  see 
again  Ceylon,  to  enjoy  again  the  warmth  of 
colour  and  brilliant  sunlight. 

I  dreaded  China  and  the  Chinese.  It  was 
to  me  a  nightmare  country  of  awful  cruelty 
and  low-minded  people. 

I  ached  for  Japan,  my  ideal  country.  I 
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realised  that  of  course  people  of  other 
countries  and  civilisations  living  in  Japan 
found  much  wrong  and  much  to  be  altered. 
But  she  was  a  nation  striving  towards  the 
right  as  she  saw  it. 

I  looked  forward  to  America  as  the  one 
really  perfect  country.  All  ill  I  read  of  her 
I  put  aside  as  jealousy,  all  failings  I  dis- 
believed. America  was  to  me  a  truth- 
loving,  honest,  go-ahead  country.  All  she 
did  was  well  done,  all  she  said  was  right, 
all  she  made  was  perfect. 

My  little  book  will  show  how  true  or 
false  my  ideas  were  compared  with  what  I 
have  seen  since  I  started. 
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THERE  is  a  Japanese  fable  which  is  taught  to 
all  Japanese  children  which  will  show  you 
the  mind  I  try  to  be  in  when  travelling. 

There  once  lived  two  frogs,  each  in  a 
different  city  some  miles  apart,  divided  by  a 
high  ridge  of  hills.  Each  frog  was  an 
ambitious  person  who  muchly  desired  to  see 
the  world  outside  his  own  city. 

One  day  they  both  set  out -and  climbed 
the  mountain  between  them,  and  on  the  top 
they  met.  They  were  much  interested  at 
seeing  each  other  and  hearing  each  other's 
ambitions.  As  they  talked  they  glanced 
over  the  country,  and  each  to  the  other 
exclaimed  : 

"  Why,  the  world  and  the  other  city  is  all 
just  like  where  I  live.  What  need  to  go  all 
the  way  down  and  back  again  when  I  can 
see  all  I  want  at  home.5'  So  they  parted 
and  returned  each  to  his  own  home. 
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But  both  had  forgotten  that  they  could 
see  out  over  their  own  backs,  and  each  had 
been  looking  at  his  own  city. 

There  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who 
won't  see. 
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WHAT  can  I  show  you  first  of  all  the  pictures 
my  mind  is  crowded  with  ?  Each  one  is 
full  of  quaint  daintiness,  each  more  difficult 
than  the  last  for  a  Western  mind  to  describe, 
each  full  of  that  vague,  indefinite  charm 
which  no  words  can  be  found  to  picture  ; 
for  a  big,  fair  Englishwoman  to  attempt  to 
show  in  clumsy  English  the  tiny,  graceful, 
gracious  pictures  of  Japan,  is  like  a  school- 
boy breathing  his  hot  breath  on  a  frost- 
flowered  window  pane. 

But  I  must  try,  both  for  you  to  read,  and 
to  marshal  my  pictures  into  order  for  my 
own  satisfaction  and  remembrance. 

In  far  Japan  all  things  are  beautiful,  or 
quaint ;  even  the  humblest  household  utensil 
is  a  gem  of  the  truest  art.  Even  the  dirty, 
dusty  coaling  of  our  boat  at  Noge  was 
picturesque.  The  coal-barges  sailed  up  to 
us,  making  a  beautiful  picture  as  they 
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slipped  through  the  water  lowering  the 
huge  sails.  Then  when  work  began  it  was 
as  all  things  Japanese,  orderly,  clean,  and 
picturesque,  though  unlike  Japan  in  the 
rapidity  it  was  done.  Imagine  to  yourselves 
these  coal-barges,  with  their  great  sails 
tucked  away,  filled  with  the  ugly  dainty 
people  in  their  quaint  garbs. 

Stepped  stages  were  built  up  from  the 
barges  to  our  coal  bunkers,  and  a  line  of 
busy  workers  took  their  places  from  the 
toiling  fillers  of  the  baskets  up  to  the  hole 
in  the  side  of  our  ship,  and  then  began  the 
rapid  swing  of  these  tiny  coal-baskets  along 
from  hand  to  hand,  one  continuous  line  of 
activity.  Men  and  women  worked  alike, 
the  babes  strapped  on  to  mothers'  and  sisters' 
backs,  sleeping  sound  through  the  jerk  and 
twist  of  the  body  as  the  baskets  were  passed 
along. 

The  curious  dustless  Japanese  coal  only 
added   charm  to  the  scene,  instead  of  dirt 

and  horror  as  at  other  ports.     This  is  the 
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most  rapid   form  of  coaling  in  the  world 
except  that  by  machinery  in  England. 

The  beautiful  inland  sea  veiled  itself  from 
us  in  a  heavy  pall  of  fog,  only  the  nearest 
islands  and  rocks  looming  into  our  sight  : 
each  cliff,  each  rock,  just  such  as  we  see  on 
screens  and  fans,  a  sharp  edge  with  a  gnarled, 
twisted  tree  overhanging  a  tiny  shrine  or 
temple. 


A    STREET    IN    KYOTO 

COME  with  me  and  see  a  real  Japanese  town, 
just  as  it  has  been  built  from  time  imme- 
morial. About  the  only  modernising  has 
been  to  build  good  wide  streets.  These 
have  been  made  as  a  sure  preventative 
against  the  whole  paper  town  being  licked 
up  by  the  dread  and  frequent  fiend,  fire. 
Huge  main  arteries  radiate  through  the 
town,  the  ordinary  street  being  about  twenty 
feet  wide. 

Kyoto  spells  magic  and  charm,  and  our 
childhood's  picture-books. 

Again  the  poetry  of  dull  monotony  re- 
lieved by  form,  and  but  few  vivid  con- 
trasts. 

A  huge  city  of  clean  and  neat  two-storeyed 
houses,  into  whose  walls  you  can  poke  a 
finger  and  make  a  peephole  through  which 
to  satisfy  your  curiosity.  Heavy  tiled  roofs 

supported    by  four  corner  supports.     That 
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makes  the  house  !  The  rest  is  wood  and 
paper. 

A  verandah  is  around  the  whole,  formed 
by  the  sloping  eaves,  and  this  is  closed  in  at 
night  by  heavy  wood  shutters,  the  only  pro- 
tection against  robbers  and  cold.  The 
shutters  are  hidden  away  by  day  in  unseen 
cupboards.  The  house  walls  themselves  are 
but  sliding  screens  of  wood  and  a  thin 
opaque  paper. 

But  during  the  day  the  house  is  open  to 
the  world,  and  one  can  peep  through  room 
after  room.  Shops  display  their  wares  in 
cases  in  the  same  quaint  houses,  and  you  sit 
on  the  raised  floor  to  choose  your  purchase. 

Each  home  has  its  tiny  dwarfed  tree  and 
vase  of  flowers,  no  matter  how  poor  the 
owner.  Little  women  are  squatting  on 
their  heels  in  their  shops  serving  their  tiny 
customers  each  and  all  with  dainty  polite- 
ness. 

People  are  toddling  about  in  the  streets 
on  clumsy  wooden  shoes,  just  one  flat  slab 
supported  by  two  wood  ridges  near  the 
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instep,  and  only  held  on  by  two  straps  which 
meet  between  the  big  toe  and  his  fellow. 
Woe  betide  the  passenger  who  lifts  his  foot, 
for  off  falls  his  clattering  foot-gear. 

The  dresses  are  dull  greys,  .fawns  and 
browns.  The  song  and  picture  famed  broi- 
dered  robes  are  kept  for  house  wear  by 
smart  or  doubtful  ladies.  The  only  note  of 
colour  is  in  their  sash,  a  queer  bunched 
bundle  at  their  backs. 

So  my  picture  of  a  street  scene  in  Japan 
is  in  dull  tones,  the  very  paper  lanterns  being 
in  cream  or  brown. 

Imagine  a  wide  street  with  low  houses 
either  side,  each  open  to  the  gaze  of  passers- 
by,  the  sliding  walls  put  back,  the  rooms 
exposed  and  all  made  one.  Our  gaze  passes 
over  the  yellow  straw  mats,  the  small  red 
cushions  and  curious  charcoal  pipe  boxes 
and  brown  wood  fittings  to  the  tiny  green 
garden  behind. 

Wonderfully  airy  these  little  houses,  won- 
derfully bare,  with  no  furniture,  even  the 
bedrooms  are  empty,  for  the  beds  are  just 
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thick    quilts    thrown    on    the    floor   when 
needed,  and  all  washing  is  done  outside. 

Before  we  go  in,  remember  to  slip  off 
your  shoes  ;  and  once  you  have  examined 
these  mats  you  will  need  no  reminder. 
Alike  from  palace  to  hovel,  temple  to  dance- 
house,  all  to  a  size  and  make,  bright  gold 
rice  straw  neatly  woven,  all  to  a  size  and 
thickness  (six  feet  by  three  and  two  inches 
thick),  all  bound  with  dark  cloth  and 
mounted  on  wooden  frames. 

Rooms  are  measured  not  by  feet  but  by 
mats.  Mud  will  soil,  road  dust  will  dim 
them,  so  these  cleanly  Japanese  slip  off  their 
sandals  and  walk  in  bare  or  stockinged  feet 
on  the  soft  resilient  floor. 

A  quaint  alcove  holds  a  hanging  picture, 
which  when  not  needed  rolls  up  into  a  neat 
roll  to  be  put  away.  One  vase  and  flowers, 
and  perhaps  some  one  other  treasure.  No 
muddlesome  dust-collecting  jumble  of  furni- 
ture and  ornaments  such  as  we  love.  These 
little  people  say  we  have  so  varied  a  view  in 
our  rooms  that  we  know  none  of  our  orna- 
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ments  personally.  They  have  one  piece  of 
porcelain,  a  bronze  or  some  such  work  of 
art  in  their  room  at  a  time,  and  that  they 
learn,  know  and  love  each  flaw,  each  line, 
each  beauty  :  they  handle  reverently,  re- 
membering and  realising  the  aims,  ideals, 
loves  and  life  of  the  hands  that  have  wrought 
it,  unknown  to  them,  but  akin  in  love  of 
the  beautiful.  Then  after  a  week  this 
treasure,  now  learned  and  a  part  of  the  life 
of  each  one  of  the  family,  is  wrapped  care- 
fully in  a  silk  or  cotton  scrap,  packed  into 
its  own  box  and  put  away  in  the  fire-proof 
room  each  house  has,  and  some  other  trea- 
sure is  brought  out  to  be  learned  and  loved 
in  its  turn. 

The  very  poorest  do  this,  each  home  has 
its  treasure,  each  room  its  pretty  ornament. 

The  work  and  life, of  the  house  is  lived  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  home  is  open  to 
the  curious.  The  old  ideas  still  live  and 
have  their  effect.  A  man  who  closes  his 
doors  and  his  walls  must  have  some  evil  he 
wishes  to  hide,  and  which  it  is  for  the  good 
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of  the  community  to  find  out  and  correct. 
The  whole  life  of  the  family  must  be  as 
open  as  the  day.  But  here  the  frankness 
stops.  Just  as  the  untidy  litter  of  bed  linen 
and  clothes  is  folded  away  into  a  hidden 
cupboard,  so  a  man's  mind  and  thoughts  and 
soul  are  hidden  behind  an  expressionless 
mask.  I  can  feel  my  disappointment  still, 
after  a  fortnight  in  the  land  of  my  dreams, 
how  I  realised  how  dull,  stupid,  and  empty 
the  people  were. 

How  could  they  have  won  the  war,  how 
could  valour  have  come  from  behind  such 
faces  as  these — flat,  blank,  emotionless, 
stolid  ?  Was  it  a  case  of  a  few  bright  men 
triumphing  ?  Where  was  their  endurance, 
honour,  and  intelligence  ?  Before  long  this 
mask  became  visible  to  me,  though  to 
European  eyes  the  face  behind  never  became 
fully  clear.  For  it  was  a  mask.  Bred  into 
and  on  to  them  by  centuries  of  endurance, 
self-control,  care  and  thought  for  others, 
indifference  to  themselves,  obedience  to  the 
death  ;  bound  by  no  red-tape,  each  man  an 
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individual,  with  knowledge  and  thoughts 
and  ideas  of  his  own  when  needed,  or  when 
needed  just  a  link  in  a  chain,  a  thread  in  a 
cloth,  to  move  to  life,  honour,  and  glory,  or 
to  death,  to  seeming  disgrace  if  need  be. 
My  marvel  is,  why  did  they  not  conquer 
earlier  ?  You  can  read  this  nation's  charac- 
teristics in  the  national  house.  Open  in 
their  actions  and  their  lives,  their  minds  and 
ideas  and  feelings  hid  away,  and  well-nigh 
impossible  to  find — till  needed  for  their 
country.  I  shall  tell  you  many  proofs  of 
this. 

But  let  us  return  and  resume  our  way,  we 
have  loitered  too  long  gazing  into  and 
through  these  homes. 

Dainty  smiling  women  are  out  shopping, 
ugly  little  men  on  some  business  bent. 
Children  everywhere,  happy,  cheeky  and 
content.  All  leisurely  and  slow — give  up 
trying  to  hasten  a  Japanese.  To  him  time 
is  no  object,  to-morrow  is  as  good  as  to- 
day, life  is  easy  and  pleasant— till  his  coun- 
try needs  him.  No  sad  faces,  no  crying 
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children,  all  is  contentment.  Stop  and 
watch  this  couple  meet  and  greet  each 
other  :  deep  bows,  which  we  can  copy  by 
resting  our  hands  on  our  legs  and  letting 
them  slip  to  our  knees,  as  our  bodies  bend 
at  the  waist — deep,  deep  down  and  oft 
repeated,  till  my  little  lady's  sash  is  the  chief 
object  to  be  seen. 

Curiosity  in  Japan  is  a  sign  of  politeness, 
so  we  must  get  used  to  being  asked  all 
sorts  of  questions,  and,  as  visitors,  do  in 
Rome  as  Rome  does. 

Many  rickshaws  pass  to  and  fro — their 
steeds  the  Japanese  coolie,  short  and  squat, 
clad  in  a  vest  and  a  pair  of  scanty  draped 
drawers,  showing  the  huge  short  legs  and 
long  body,  all  out  of  proportion  to  our 
ideas.  Coming  along  we  see  a  fashionable 
European  dressed  man,  ugly  and  ungainly 
because  of  this  long  body,  as  long  as  ours, 
and  short  fat  legs. 

A  double  rickshaw  passes,  like  a  huge 
wide  old-fashioned  perambulator,  with  two 
maidens  inside.  Their  sombre  dress  and 
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bright  sashes,  their  bright  eyes  and  black 
stiff  hair  dressed  in  the  style  we  know  so 
well,  their  little  faces  all  white  with  paint, 
make  an  enchanting  group.  Ladies  though 
they  are,  their  man  slackens  his  pace  to 
allow  his  mistresses  to  gaze  at  this  curious 
giant,  so  ugly  with  her  fair  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  and  her  indecently  defined  waist. 
They  discuss  me  pointedly,  keenly  interested, 
and  I  return  their  gaze  delighting  in  their 
daintiness. 

The  school  children  are  passing,  the  little 
girls  in  bright  colouring,  because  now  is  the 
only  time  they  may  don  gay  tints.  As  years 
creep  on,  their  garments  become  sombre.  A 
baby  wears  flowered  kimonas  all  red  and 
blue  ;  a  maiden  one  of  fawn  or  white  ;  a 
matron  sad  greys  and  browns. 

The  children  are  all  ugly,  but  such 
darlings  I've  never  seen.  If  I  wanted 
brown  babies  from  Ceylon,  how  much 
more  I  crave  for  dear  ugly  Jap  babies.  It 
is  just  as  if  we  were  in  a  picture-book  street 

with  Japanese  dolls  animated  and  lively  all 
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around  us — toddling  in  their  quaint,  un- 
gainly sandals — the  walls  re-echoing  with 
the  clatter  of  their  feet  and  tongues.  We 
leave  our  curious  polite  group  who  have 
collected  as  we  got  out  of  our  rickshaws, 
and  we  enter  a  shop. 

Our  shopman  bows  to  us  and  we  bow  in 
return — deep  bows,  because  we  want  to  be 
polite  too.  Slowly  he  shows  us  his  wares. 
This  is  a  modern  shop,  and  he  realises  that 
these  un-understandable  people  will  want  to 
buy  to-day,  and  not  come  often  to  bargain, 
drink  tea,  and  bargain  again.  But  even  so 
we  spend  many  hours,  because  he  loves  his 
wares  so,  knows  and  understands  each  one's 
beauties  ;  and  we,  realising  that  our  Western 
minds  are  all  uncultured,  are  trying  to  learn 
how  to  look  at  and  to  feel  the  beauties  of 
each  treasure. 

Our  shopman  would  almost  rather  we 
went  out  having  bought  nothing,  but  really 
followed  the  art  and  work  of  some  beautiful 
thing,  than  that  we  had  just  glanced  care- 
lessly and  bought  much.  He  would  feel 
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that  he  had  met  a  kindred  soul,  and  not  just 
some  foreign  animal. 

While  we  have  been  art  adoring  the  rain 
has  fallen  fast  in  the  world  outside,  and  we 
emerge  into  a  wet  night.  Our  rickshaw 
covers  are  up,  and  our  men  have  donned 
their  queer  straw  rain-coats,  or  the  richer 
have  leathern  capes.  As  they  run  with  us 
through  the  muddy  streets  we  find  the  dear 
little  women  still  out,  with  huge  oiled 
paper  umbrellas  of  brown  or  cream,  orna- 
mented with  some  words  scrawled  across — 
"  good  luck,"  or  some  such  phrase.  Their 
skirts  are  tucked  up  till  we  see  even  above 
their  bare  knees,  as  they  puddle  on  home  as 
fast  as  their  sandals  will  let  them. 

The  men  have  cheap  German  umbrellas 
and  European  mackintoshes,  and  they  feel 
so  smart  and  modern,  little  realising  how 
much  nicer  they  are  in  their  own  native 
garb  and  picturesque  umbrellas. 

The  wet  roads  reflect  the  pale  light  of 
the  lanterns  which  gleam  on  the  wet  roofs 
and  glance  in  the  dim  interiors,  such  as  are 
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still  left  open.  Or  the  soft  radiance  of  home 
lights  glow  through  the  paper  walls,  on 
which  occasionally  the  shadow  of  a  little 
figure  is  shown — some  loving  Martha 
serving  her  lord  and  master  ere  she  herself 
partakes  her  evening  meal.  So  through 
this  ever  interesting  town  we  reach  our 
hotel. 

I  could  give  you  many  pictures  such  as 
this,  alike  in  type,  tones  and  life — each 
different  in  the  purpose  of  the  town — 

The  wide  mountain  village  streets  of  such 
places  as  Myanoshita,  or  Nikko,  lined  with 
shops  to  attract  European  and  Japanese  eyes 
— set  in  the  hills,  and  green  with  trees  and 
country. 

The  busy  arteries  of  commercial  cities  as 
the  canal-set  Osaka,  or  Nagoya. 

The  cheap  commercial  European  spoilt 
Yokohama,  though  even  here  you  can  if 
you  choose  dive  into  picture-book  streets 
and  houses. 

The  more  noble  royal  city  of  Tokyo, 
with  its  handsome  palaces,  fine  European 
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buildings,  grand  wide  roads  and  parks,  as 
ever  and  always  in  Japan,  used  and  loved 
by  highest  and  lowest — each  city  and 
village  with  its  many  temples  and  shrines. 


REASONS    WHY 


IN  judging  Japan  and  the  Japanese  one  must 
always  remember  one  is  dealing  with  a 
nation  apart,  even  more  peculiar  and  isolated 
than  ourselves,  in  our  likewise  wave-girt 
shore. 

A  people  of  unknown  origin,  now  almost 
pushed  out  into  the  northern  seas,  just  as 
the  British  only  survive  in  Wales  and  Corn- 
wall, the  Ainos  resemble  the  Welsh  in  that 
respect. 

Then  a  conquering  race  showing  traits  of 
such  mixture  as  to  make  not  sure  where 
they  really  come  from — partly  Chinese, 
probably  Mongul,  the  wave  of  conquest 
came  as  those  of  culture  did,  through  Korea 
— yet  a  people  different  far  to  those  on  the 
continent,  because  this  conquest  dates  back 
to  ages  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 

Since  history  or  fable  began,  an  uncon- 
quered  nation,  touched  and  grasped  firmly 
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by  new  civilisations,  yet  only  retaining  such 
as  is  good  from  each.  That  has  happened 
more  than  once. 

Chinese  influence,  Korean  arts  and  ideas, 
Italian  and  Portuguese,  all  have  left  strong 
marks  in  the  people  and  country. 

Then  suddenly  the  door  was  closed,  and 
except  at  a  remote  southern  port,  and  that 
strictly  tied  to  rules  and  laws,  no  foreign 
influence  was  felt,  and  though  the  Dutch 
footing  continued  the  effect  was  small  on 
the  whole  country. 

Left  to  herself,  cut  off  from  other  nations 
by  her  own  orders,  she  inbred  with  what 
she  had  already  of  her  own  and  had  re- 
ceived from  others.  Her  religions  became 
her  own,  different  far  from  their  sources. 
Her  chivalry  a  type  of  her  own,  her 
honour  was  ruled  by  her  own  laws.  A 
fierce  fighting  people,  bound  and  tied  with 
feudal  ideas,  she  kept  and  guarded  herself 
as  she  was.  Only  as  all  inbred  peoples  her 
faults  and  virtues  became  accentuated. 

This  withdrawal  into  herself  was  caused 
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really  by  Jesuit  missionaries.  Welcomed  at 
first,  these  Portuguese  had  great  success — till 
Japan  awaked  to  the  fact  that  they  were  only 
the  forerunners  of  an  attempt  to  assimilate  her 
into  a  dependency  of  some  European  State. 

But  Japan  by  this  time  was  a  highly 
developed  race,  and  she  rose  to  the  occasion. 
In  the  memory  of  history  she  had  never 
been  conquered  ;  therefore  she  would  not 
tamely  submit  now. 

Great  persecutions  of  Christians  began 
because  she  realised  that  this  religion  was 
the  first  step  to  her  loss  of  freedom. 

Christ  was  thrust  out  of  the  land.  In  the 
official  ignorance  they  imagined  He  was  still 
living,  and  Himself  intending  to  visit  the 
country.  So  placards  were  placed  in  many 
places  warning  Him  that  if  He  came  to  this 
land  He  would  be  killed. 

Though  numbers  of  people  continued  to 
worship  Him  in  secret,  and  when  the 
country  was  opened  their  descendants  were 
still  found  to  have  a  much  changed  and 
erroneous  form  of  Christianity. 
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The  country  became  to  the  world  a  fasci- 
nating mystery,  whence  came  sometimes 
curious  and  beautiful  works  of  art,  and 
whence  crept  adventurous  souls  who  dared 
the  awful  penalties  of  leaving  their  native 
shores.  Some  brave  ones,  dragged  back  by 
home  love,  crept  back,  and  hiding  from 
those  who  would  report  on  their  dis- 
obedience, whispered  tales  of  the  great 
unknown. 

A  period  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  passed,  when,  almost  without  warning, 
the  inevitable  happened.  The  West  came 
and  demanded  entrance. 

At  first  the  proud,  isolated  nation  refused  ; 
but,  being  wise,  and  with  the  wisdom  of 
being  ready  to  learn,  she  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  the  West  intended  to  persist  in 
her  demands,  and  that  therein  danger  lay. 
For  the  East  could  not  fight  the  West  level, 
and  that  Japan  learned  to  see. 

Japan  opened  her  shutters  and  parleyed. 
Treaties  were  made  ;  for  certain  concessions 
certain  nations  consented  to  restrict  their 
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demands  for  a  limited  period.  She  then 
sent  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  the  West, 
where  and  how  this  vast  unknown  excelled, 
and  why. 

Filled  with  a  burning  patriotism,  with 
adoration  for  her  country  her  religion,  she 
determined  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the 
freedom  of  her  beloved.  With  a  rapidity 
unknown  and  unequalled  anywhere,  she  dis- 
carded her  uselessness  and  put  on  her  all  the 
West  she  could  find — good  and  bad  alike  ; 
meanwhile  learning,  studying  and  assimilat- 
ing ;  learning,  above  all,  what  to  take  and 
what  to  leave. 

She  worked  quietly.  At  first  many  would 
not  realise  that  the  old  must  go,  so  civil 
wars  began.  These  but  whetted  her  deter- 
mination to  clear  herself  of  useless  clogging 
ways  and  customs,  and  also  aided  her  to 
cast  them  aside  suddenly. 

The  vast  fighting  class,  the  Samurai, 
gentlemen  of  Japan,  in  great  huge  numbers 
voluntarily  gave  up  their  positions,  their 
dragging  pensions  from  the  treasury,  and 
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took  their  places  as  workers,  poor  and  at 
first  helpless,  but  brave  and  determined. 
This  was  the  greatest  step  to  her  emancipa- 
tion she  could  make. 

The  sums  this  class  had  drawn  from  the 
treasure  of  Japan  had  been  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  size,  and  it  had  also  been 
useless  except  as  a  fighting  class,  keeping 
itself  apart  from  all  else.  A  Samurai  must 
not  know  any  sordid  details  of  life,  the 
price  of  food,  and  such  like.  All  trade 
was  forbidden,  all  knowledge  of  money. 

When  it  disbanded  itself,  its  members 
sank  and  rose  into  all  classes,  all  trades, 
taking  with  them  their  high  sense  of  honour, 
their  centuries  of  good  birth,  to  raise  and 
elevate  those  they  mingled  with. 

The  army  was  now  drawn  from  the 
whole  nation,  each  man  thus  feeling  that  on 
himself  rested  in  part  the  salvation  of  his 
land,  and  each  man  burned  to  help  her. 

The  West  watched  with  idle  interest  the 
workings  of  this  little,  despised  land,  not 

realising  the  huge  forces  at  work,  the  virtues 
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trained  and  inter-trained  by  her  quaint 
isolation.  Above  all  her  power  of  self- 
sacrifice. 

Not  long  ago  a  haughty,  canker-eaten, 
western  nation,  in  her  blind  pride  and 
ignorance,  insulted  this  little  people.  Their 
chance  was  come  to  exert  .themselves,  to 
take  their  place  amongst  the  civilised  nations, 
different  from  the  rest,  true,  but  as  truly 
civilised  as  the  rest. 

And  to  the  surprise  of  the  watching 
world  the  pupil  was  found  to  have  excelled 
her  masters,  and  to  now  be  able  to  teach 
them. 

People  visit  Japan  and  say,  they  are  dis- 
appointed, the  place  is  too  new,  or  too  old, 
too  spoiled,  or  too  ignorant,  too  cheeky  and 
insolent.  The  West  always  expects  the 
East  to  grovel  to  the  least  of  her  children. 

I  feel  these  people  have  not  realised  her 
history,  the  difficulties  bravely  surmounted 
by  the  sturdy  nation.  The  results  of  her 
inbreeding,  or  her  efforts  to  take  her  place 
and  freedom  in  the  world  of  nations. 
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In  judging  our  friends  surely  we  take  into 
account  their  forebears,  their  education,  and 
their  lives.  So  must  we  do  with  other 
nations.  God  knows  we  need  it  ourselves. 

Western  officials  rail  at  this  yellow  people 
daring  to  enforce  her  laws.  The  captain  of 
our  boat  was  furious  at  the  doctors,  because 
they  kept  to  rule  and  the  letter  of  her  laws. 
These  Japanese  returned  past  insults  by  a 
proud  aloof  manner,  and  past  indifference  to 
letter  and  spirit  of  laws  alike,  by  great 
strictness. 

A  new  nation  must  act  thus,  or  over- 
proud  visitors  ignore  her  needs  and  wishes. 
Certainly  at  this  time  they  were  justified, 
because  plague  was  thick  in  some  Chinese 
ports,  and  the  Japanese  with  their  Asiatic 
blood  fall  ready  prey. 

Many  travellers  are  enraged  at  the  police 
surveillance  to  which  all  strangers  and 
Japanese  alike  are  subjected.  They  forget 
that  the  ports  and  arsenals  of  Japan  are  un- 
known to  other  countries,  and  each  land 

pours  in  its  spies  to  make  plans  and  report 
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vulnerable  points.  Surely  she  is  wise  to 
wish  to  guard  the  peculiar  heritage  of  her 
closed  door,  the  secrecy  of  her  defences. 
Those  who  have  official  guides,  and  do  not 
wander  far  alone  off  the  beaten  track,  do 
not  notice  this  constant  watching  of  the 
police  ;  for  the  guides  and  hotel  managers 
supply  all  the  needed  information.  But 
those  who  travel  alone  without  a  guide  are 
often  stopped  by  some  detective  or  policeman 
and  asked  who  they  are  and  where  they 
come  from.  This  official  supervision  cuts 
both  ways,  for  if  they  are  in  need  of  help, 
they  will  quickly  be  found  and  traced  by 
the  carefully  kept  records  of  their  doings. 

I  heard  several  tales  of  police  activity. 
One  such — an  European  carrying  on  business 
in  Yokohama  had  a  very  clever  charming 
lad  in  his  employ.  He  was  unusually 
"  smart."  One  day  a  detective  visited  the 
master,  and  asked  how  the  lad  behaved  and 
all  about  him,  leaving  a  word  of  warning 
that  the  boy  was  too  clever  and  therefore 
the  police  had  their  eyes  on  him. 
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Sure  enough  it  was  found  to  have  been 
needed,for  the  lad  went  crooked  in  some  way. 

In  the  old  days  the  business  morals  were 
very  bad.  None  but  low  castes  might  trade, 
and  none  but  outcasts  would  trade  with  the 
hated  foreigner  ;  and  among  the  outcasts  in 
all  countries  the  lamp  of  honour  burns  dimly. 
Then,  as  I  have  seen  and  heard  all  through 
the  East,  China,  India,  Burmah,  Ceylon, 
and  so  on,  these  same  foreigners  of  all 
nations  were  many  of  them  scoundrels,  out- 
casts themselves  from  their  own  country, 
come  away  to  "  try  again/'  "  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf,"  and  amongst  these  honour  i$ 
little  known. 

So  the  lessons  the  Japanese  learned  from 
Europe  and  America  were  not  all  good.  Of 
course  there  are  scores  of  honest  men  trading 
out  in  the  East,  but  the  number  of  dishonest 
"  ne'er-do-wells  "  is  greater  out  there  than 
in  the  mother  countries. 

So  Japan  has  a  bad  name,  and  it  has  been 
more  difficult  for  her  to  improve  because 
her  business  teacher  has  been  America. 
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But  this  huge  influx  of  Samurai  into  the 
lower  classes  has  done  good,  and  the  good 
will  show  itself  more  and  more  as  time  goes 
on,  for  it  is  less  than  thirty-five  years  ago 
that  the  Samurai  were  disbanded.  Also  the 
nobles  of  Japan  feel  this  evil  name  Japan 
has,  and  many  of  them  too  have  entered 
business,  to  raise  the  tone  by  example. 

We  ourselves,  as  buying  tourists,  found 
honesty  on  all  sides.  True  the  curio  dealer, 
like  his  brother  in  England,  will  try  to  do 
you  before  terms  have  been  made,  but  we 
found  always  once  our  agreement  was  made 
it  was  kept  to  faithfully. 

Still  in  banks  and  hotels  the  cashier  is  a 
Chinese,  always,  I  think,  because  the 
Japanese  fear  the  too  "  smart "  man,  and  a 
slow  dull  one  is  not  suitable  for  such  a  post. 
At  any  rate  Japan  knows  her  failings,  and 
that  surely  is  the  first  step  towards  curing. 
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THERE  are  many  expeditions  of  which  Kyoto 
is  the  centre.  A  wondrous  rush  through 
foaming  rapids,  in  a  flat  boat,  whose  bottom 
is  so  thin  that  the  whole  floor  bends  and 
curves  to  the  rocks  as  we  bump  our  rapid 
way.  Now  heading  straight  in  the  narrow 
channel,  to  some  death-giving  rock,  but  just 
at  the  right  and  last  moment  turned  off  by 
our  boatman's  pole ;  now  tearing  down 
straight  with  the  crested  waves,  amongst 
sharp  and  wicked  stones  ;  now  resting  from 
our  breathless  passage  in  the  wide  and 
beautiful  river,  whose  course  takes  it  through 
so  many  tortuous  rapids  on  its  way  between 
high  hills  and  cliffs  clothed  with  cherry  and 
maple  and  budding  azaleas. 

A  visit  to  a  wondrous  lake  whose  shores 
are  well  nigh  lost  in  the  misty  distance, 
along  whose  banks  quaint  villages  rest,  their 
temples  clinging  to  the  hill-sides. 
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An  ancient  pine-tree,  sacred  as  are  all  old, 
quaint  or  beautiful  landmarks,  grows  on  one 
of  the  banks  :  so  old  is  he  that  his  branches 
are  all  propped  up  by  a  vast  network  of 
poles,  and  he  has  a  roof  over  him  to  protect 
some  more  delicate  spot. 

And  then  we  return  home  by  a  wonder- 
ful modern  canal,  bringing  the  waters  of 
this  vast  lake  to  Kyoto — plunging  through 
domed  tunnels  through  the  hills,  one  some 
two  miles  long  !  the  lanterns  of  other 
boats  being  specks  in  the  hollow  darkness, 
and  the  echo  of  voices  beating  around  us. 

One  happy  day  we  went  to  see  the 
famous  Temples  of  Nara,  at  one  time 
capital  of  Japan.  Our  train  took  us  there 
in  two  and  a  half  hours,  plenty  of  time  to 
traverse  twenty-six  miles,  but  I  fear  truly 
Japanese. 

Long  though  our  journey  was,  it  was 
always  full  of  interest.  The  highly  culti- 
vated fields,  like  market  gardens,  all  so 
small  and  so  varied — a  tiny  patch  of  ridges 
of  corn,  each  row  divided  by  some  other 
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crop,  cabbages  or  beans  perhaps — resembling 
some  varied  thick  ribbed  silk.  Ploughed 
patches  divided  into  small  squares,  all  blue 
with  the  covering  water,  preparing  for  the 
rice  crop,  which  forms  an  emerald  glint  in 
its  tiny  nursery.  Little  tea  plantations,  the 
finer  rarer  bushes  sheltered  by  matting  laid 
on  bamboo  poles — and  working  hard  the 
Japanese  labourer  and  his  wife,  each  garbed 
alike,  with  tight,  short,  hip-long  kimona, 
and  swathed  trouser-cased  legs. 

These  famous  temples  at  Nara,  and  the 
huge  1 200  years  old  Diabitsu,  a  bronze 
figure  of  Buddha,  are  set  in  a  large  and 
beautiful  park. 

As  ever  in  Japan  some  quaint  touch  is 
added.  One  of  the  gods  is  supposed  to 
have  come  here  riding  on  a  deer,  so  here 
in  this  park  quantities  of  these  beautiful 
animals  roam  free,  often  wandering  in  the 
streets  of  the  town  as  well. 

All  up  the  avenue  leading  to  the  temples 
are  booths  where  curious  cakes  are  sold  to 
feed  these  animals.  We  were  met  by  a  group 
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of  deer  who  escorted  us  to  the  booths,  well 
knowing  we  could  not  resist  their  pleading 
eyes  and  determined  importunity.  We 
had  a  large  gathering  around  us,  and  I 
dallied  trying  to  entice  one  specially  lovely 
baby  to  come  and  feed  from  my  hand,  and 
to  avoid  the  stronger,  older,  greedy  beasts. 
I  felt  a  pull  at  my  coat  from  behind,  and 
answered  as  I  thought  my  husband,  saying 
I  would  come  in  a  minute.  I  continued  my 
efforts  to  charm  my  timid  favourite,  when 
I  felt  a  hard  pull  from  behind,  and  turned 
to  meet  a  disappointed  buck,  who  thought 
he  had  waited  long  enough,  and  that  he 
must  have  attention. 

Our  way  led  through  groves  and  woods, 
all  festooned  with  wild  wistaria  creeping 
high  up  great  trees,  and  falling  in  graceful 
abandonment. 

Avenues  of  stone  lanterns,  numbering 
many  hundreds,  lined  the  walks,  each  one  a 
gift  from  some  faithful  heart  coming  to  ask 
some  help,  or  full  of  gratitude  for  a  wish 
granted. 
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In  olden  days  when  temples  were  rich, 
each  lantern  was  lighted  at  even,  a  tiny  oil 
lamp  put  therein — and  what  lovely  ghostly 
avenues  these  must  be  when  all  are  aglow  ; 
now  only  high  days  and  feast  days  see  the 
lamps  alight. 

The  temples  are  always  quaint,  each  city 
with  its  several,  all  different.  Here  was 
one  clinging  to  the  hill-sides,  one  mira- 
culously protected  by  fire,  a  frequent  visitor 
in  this  land  of  wood  work.  One  has  a  holy 
band  of  priestesses  who  chant  and  dance  a 
sacred  dance,  posturing  and  singing. 

One  has  two  huge  figures  of  gods,  all 
covered  with  paper  pellets,  each  scrap  some 
wish  thrown  by  a  pilgrim,  who  knows  by 
the  accuracy  of  his  aim  how  far  his  heart 
will  obtain  its  desire. 

Amidst  all  the  beauties,  quaint  wood- 
work, really  lovely  bits  of  carving,  one  is 
oppressed  as  ever  in  Japanese  temples  by 
the  tawdriness :  images  with  the  gilt  half 
worn  off,  a  general  effect  of  the  whole 
needing  repainting  and  gilding.  The  priests 
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slouch  about  in  everyday  clothes,  the  people 
wander  where  they  will. 

But  on  festivals  all  is  changed.  The 
numerous  priests  are  robed  in  gorgeous 
vestments,  and  the  whole  ceremonial  is 
grand  and  impressive. 

Wearied  with  many  temples,  tawdry 
booths,  resisting  the  temptation  of  having 
our  names  carved  on  a  tablet  to  be  placed  in 
the  restored  building,  in  return  for  a  few 
shillings  towards  the  restoration  fund  (a 
privilege  appreciated  by  many  Americans 
I  noticed),  we  wandered  back  through  the 
town  towards  the  station. 

We  paused  on  our  way  to  feed  the  turtles 
and  carp  who  lived  in  a  large  pond  in  the 
village.  Fishes  and  turtles  fought  for  the 
food,  so  keen  was  the  contest  that  some 
carp  were  raised  right  out  of  the  water  on 
the  backs  of  their  heaped  companions. 
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I  WISH  you  could  have  come  with  me  to  see 
the  pottery  works,  where  men  were  work- 
ing the  primitive  ancient  potter's  wheel, 
where  the  huge  ovens  were  for  baking  the 
precious  paste,  where  sitting  on  their  heels 
the  artists  were  painting  wonderful  tiny 
designs  on  little  vases. 

Or  the  cloisonne  workshop,  where  the 
beautiful  metal  vases  were  drawn  with  the 
intricate  design,  then  each  tiny  line  was 
outlined  with  silver  wire,  and  the  holes  thus 
formed  were  filled  in  with  the  colours 
needed.  After  this  many  polishings,  rub- 
bings off,  and  puttings  on  of  colour,  with 
many  bakings  at  the  various  stages,  until 
you  see  the  beautiful  rich  finished  vase  with 
trailing  flowers  and  fluttering  birds.  With 
all  these  costly  works — porcelain,  cloisonne, 
etc. — the  few  perfect  finished  gems  are  the 
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survivors  of  many  spoilt  ones,  the  delicate 
work  ruined  in  some  stage  or  other. 

Most  wonderful  of  all  the  lacquer  work, 
famous  by  name  the  world  over,  but  under- 
stood only  by  the  few. 

A  basis  of  thin  wood  or  papier-mache, 
covered  with  a  mixture  of  hemp  and  glue, 
forms  the  unpretentious  beginning  of  this 
wondrous  art.  Lacquer  is  the  sap  of  a  tree, 
and  this  is  used  as  a  species  of  varnish  and 
paint.  Painting  on  and  polishing  off  again, 
dusting  with  gold,  in  a  good  piece,  each 
speck  of  gold  being  put  on  separately,  paint- 
ing again  and  again,  polishing  till  all  is 
smooth  between  each  coat,  and  so  on  till  a 
good  piece  has  been  lacquered  and  polished 
at  least  thirty  times,  often  much  more.  A 
tiny  box  or  tray  may  take  from  three 
months  to  even  years  to  complete.  In 
olden  times  the  artists  used  to  live  as  re- 
tainers of  the  great  lords  ;  their  food, 
clothes,  and  all  things  needful  were  pro- 
vided for  them.  But  their  work  was  their 
master's.  There  was  no  hurry,  no  need  to 
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finish  and  spoil  by  rapid  work.  An  artist 
might  take  his  lifetime  over  one  piece  of 
work,  if  so  he  willed.  Hence  this  elaborate 
detail  and  tiny  workmanship  in  all  Japanese 
Art. 

With  this  lacquer  each  gem  must  have 
been  created  entirely  by  the  artist,  his  hand 
must  have  wrought  it  all  to  be  a  success. 

We  saw  some  pieces  which  must  have 
taken  years  to  finish,  but  when  done  were 
worth  a  King's  ransom  even  for  the  privilege 
of  seeing  and  handling  once. 

Yet  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  the 
labour  and  time  and  art  devoted  to  this 
branch  of  Japanese  craft,  the  pieces  seem 
just  "  How  pretty,"  "  how  quaint  " — no 
more  :  we  must  learn  to  feel  the  hands  and 
the  soul  of  the  artist  through  that  which  he 
has  wrought  with  his  hands  and  conceived 
in  his  soul. 

One  true  story  illustrates  this  : 

A  French  gentleman  lived  for  many  years 
in  Tokyo.  He  became  a  keen  collector  and 
connoisseur  of  Japanese  objets  cTart^  espe- 
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cially  of  lacquer.  He  heard  of  the  ap- 
proaching marriage  of  a  boyhood  friend. 
Feeling  this  friend  was  dear  to  him,  he 
determined  to  send  him  some  exceptionally 
beautiful  gift.  He  searched  Tokyo,  its 
shops  and  curio  haunts,  and  at  last  found 
what  he  looked  for.  A  tiny  gem  of  perfect 
lacquer  work,  a  little  box.  He  sent  it  off, 
and  in  due  course  received  a  letter  of  thanks 
for  the  charming  gift. 

Some  two  years  after  the  collector  re- 
ceived another  letter,  "  I  wonder  if  you 
could  get  me  some  dozen  of  little  boxes, 
such  as  you  sent  me.  My  wife  and  I  think 
they  would  be  so  nice  to  pack  and  send  our 
Christmas  presents  in." 

The  collector  wrote  gently  back  to  say 
that  before  buying  and  sending,  he  thought 
it  wise  to  ask  if  his  friend  realised  that  each 
little  box  would  cost  some  thousand  francs, 
besides  being  a  labour  of  a  lifetime  to  find 
twelve  such  boxes. 

Then  the  embroidery  shops,  where  pic- 
tures are  needled  by  the  labour-loving  men, 
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screens  with  flowers  and  trees  resting  on  the 
satin — big  pictures,  all  needled,  with  patient 
love,  into  a  grand  scene  of  rock  and  woods 
and  sky,  pictures  of  figures  and  animals. 

I  could  go  on  for  ever,  but  the  four  chief 
arts  must  suffice.  Each  town  has  its  special 
work,  its  special  type  of  art  work,  each 
town  some  fascinating  shop  where  one 
wishes  one  had  a  magic  purse  to  satisfy  one's 
longings. 
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WE  were  too  late  arriving  in  Japan  to  see 
the  best  of  the  cherry  blossom,  but  we  saw 
enough  to  realise  how  much  we  had  missed. 
But  still  the  people  of  all  classes  were 
thronging  to  spend  a  happy  day  amongst 
the  flowers.  From  highest  to  lowest,  in 
good  or  bad,  the  love  of  flowers  is  deep- 
rooted  in  their  beings.  As  each  garden 
reaches  its  best  the  whole  cities  throng  out, 
whole  families  together.  The  honoured 
grandparents,  the  son  and  his  obedient  wife, 
the  adored  children  and  the  servants — all 
come  to  love  and  admire  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers.  They  sit,  as  ever,  on  their  heels, 
in  the  queer  tea-houses,  just  raised  plat- 
forms with  a  bright  rug  thrown  down,  and 
drink  tea,  nibble  at  sweetmeats,  the  children 
playing,  all  a  happy  chatter  and  smiles. 
The  trees  in  flower  above  them,  the  falling, 
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drifting  petals  around  them,  pretty  clusters 
of  people  in  a  pink  setting. 

Throngs  of  little  people  pass  and  group 
around  us  as  we  leave  our  carriage,  and  walk 
up  the  narrow  booth  lined  approach  to  the 
temple  gardens.  The  festal  time  is  now,  and 
the  city  comes  to  worship  at  the  temple  and 
admire  the  wistaria. 

A  beautiful  sight  greets  us.  The  sombre 
brown  wood  temple  forms  the  background, 
half  hidden  as  it  is  by  the  tea-houses  which 
surround  and  overhang  the  carp  crowded 
lake.  These  same  tea-houses  have  roofs 
formed  of  the  trained  wistaria,  whose  massing 
flowers  droop  from  their  green  grown  boughs. 
A  line  of  green  with  a  mass  of  mauve  or  pure 
white  pendant  from  it — a  deep  fringe  of 
colour,  for  I  measured  one  spray  to  be  six 
feet  long.  We  had  met  in  other  places, 
passing  in  train  or  tram,  little  green,  mauve- 
roofed  tea-houses,  but  never  before  in  such 
mass  and  luxuriance. 
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Later  in  the  spring  we  went  again  with 
all  Tokyo  to  see  in  a  distant  garden  the  iris, 
a  favoured  place  surrounded  by  dwarfed 
gnarled  trees,  none  more  than  ten  feet  high, 
little  tea  houses  with  wooden  roofs,  all 
placed  so  that  each  had  a  view  ot  flowers 
and  people,  and  paths  winding  and  twisting 
amidst  the  marsh  beds.  Each  bed  of  mauve 
or  white  or  blue,  each  division  with  its  own 
colour  apart,  each  merged  into  the  next  to 
form  one  harmonious  whole.  Huge,  pure 
flowers,  each  one  perfect,  each  unit  a  part  of 
one  glowing  scene. 

We  saw  the  azalea  wild  amongst  the 
mountains,  great  masses  of  pink  or  salmon, 
snow  heaps,  amidst  the  green.  The  windings 
of  our  tracks  brought  us  always  some  new 
pleasing  view  of  flowers  and  foliage. 

In  Japan  the  flowers  have  their  seasons, 
and  count  by  thousands  their  visitors. 

In  January  the  plum,  April  the  cherry 
blossoms  demand  admiration  with  the  peony. 
Azaleas  in  May,  and  that  month  the  queen 
of  all,  the  wistaria.  June  sees  the  iris,  the 
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convolvulus  and  lotus  in  August,  chrysan- 
themums in  November,  when  the  lovely 
maple  claims  to  be  a  flower  and  shares  the 
admiration  real  flowers  draw  forth. 

Every  house  or  hut  had  each  flower  in  its 
season,  a  twig  of  cherry,  one  graceful  iris,  to 
brighten  their  homes.  For  in  their  gardens 
no  flowers  are  grown.  Their  care  is  to 
create  a  forest,  or  a  wild  rock  stream,  a 
mountain  country  out  of  the  few  feet  they 
can  spare. 

I  have  lain  on  my  quilt  in  my  Japanese 
room,  and  looked  out  through  my  walls  into 
a  large  wild  country.  A  dried  but  rocky 
river  bed,  spanned  by  large  graceful  bridges, 
crossed  by  many  stepping  stones.  Huge 
trees  abounding — a  narrow  winding  path 
reaching  through  to  the  dim  distance. 

But  when  I  stood  amidst  this  rocky 
mountain  space  I  towered  above  the  trees, 
I  squeezed  along  the  bridge,  I  took  two 
stepping  stones  in  my  stride,  and  the  dis- 
tance was  almost  within  the  reach  of  my 
hand. 
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Each  rock,  each  tree,  is  some  link  in  a 
legend  the  garden  repeats  to  those  who 
understand.  Vast  sums  are  paid  by  rich  men 
for  queer  shaped  stones,  odd  rocks  needed  for 
this  story.  There  is  a  large  and  profitable 
trade  carried  on  between  the  sea  coast 
villages  and  the  cities,  in  these  nature  hewn 
rocks. 


A    VOICE    OF   THE    SOUL 

HARK  !  that  sound,  vibrating  from  the 
hills.  Some  heart  throb,  some  Almighty 
God  whose  Self  is  tender  pity.  Deep  and 
full  and  clean  the  Soul  sound  beats  upon 
the  air  straight  into  my  heart.  Throbbing, 
softer  till  it  fades  away.  Each  wave  of 
sound  some  message  of  wisdom  and  strange 
love  to  listening  mortals. 

Again  on  the  charmed  silence  falls  another 
note.  Again  a  message  of  this  love,  as  all 
God  love,  thrilled  with  all  the  sorrows  of  His 
human  souls,  deep  with  some  far  knowledge 
of  the  why  and  end  of  all  our  puny  lives. 

Across  the  valley,  touching  and  rever- 
berating from  each  hill,  caressing  the  rushing 
mountain  torrent,  these  throbs  of  soul  music 
sweep  with  the  waves  of  sound.  Again  and 
yet  again,  as  each  great  note  vibrates  itself 
away,  another  falls,  and  when  all  have  ceased, 
we  wait  and  long  for  more. 
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They  lift  me  far  above  my  sordid  self,  fill 
me  with  strange  longings.  For  the  great 
heart  throbs  have  rent  the  crust  of  daily 
cares  and  joys,  which  cramped  the  best  my 
soul  contains.  Oh  for  some  other  soul,  my 
better  self  to  take  my  hand  and  lead  me  to 
the  throne  of  Paradise,  to  see  and  hear  the 
lore  of  sound  and  love  this  heart  beat  echoes 
through  the  hills. 


NIKKO 


NIKKO  is,  I  think,  almost  the  heart  of  Japan. 
Her  rarest  beauties,  her  most  religious  shrine, 
woven  into  the  self  of  each  loyal  Japanese. 
For  hid  among  the  hills,  set  in  a  grove  ot 
lordly  cryptomeria,  huge  deep  firs,  rest  the 
most  beautiful  temples,  and  most  sacred 
memories. 

Wherever  we  had  wandered,  we  were 
told  "  Wait  till  you  see  Nikko."  So,  full 
of  expectation  we  journeyed  up,  and  were 
not  disappointed  in  our  high  hopes  of 
beauty. 

Our  train  had  mounted  higher  and  higher, 
leaving  the  plains  of  Tokyo,  the  rice  and 
summer  fields,  up  through  corn  just  cut,  to 
corn  just  ripe,  into  the  lands  of  spring  again, 
into  the  heights  where  firs  abound.  For 
many  miles  our  rail  had  followed  and  cut 
through  the  ancient  roadway,  an  avenue  of 

high  trees,  with  the  low  lands   green    and 
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summer  trees,  in  the  hills  a  double  line  of 
firs  huge  and  tall. 

Our  rickshaw  ride  from  the  station  was  up 
the  steep  single  street  of  the  town,  one  long 
line  of  shops  and  houses,  a  wide  and  ample 
roadway  filled  with  people,  and  a  few  Euro- 
peans ;  to  a  quaint  semi-Japanese  hotel. 
Certainly  in  Japan  the  hotels  are  far  better 
than  any  where  else  in  the  East.  Clean, 
comfy  and  good  food. 

Our  balcony  looked  out  over  the  mountain 
torrent,  whose  waters  yielded  up  delicious 
trout.  And  on  beyond  the  river  banks  we 
saw  slope  after  slope  of  distancing  hills, 
holding  in  their  embrace  a  grand  grove  of 
dark  cryptomeria,  who  held  hid  therein  the 
sacred  temples.  As  we  sat  in  our  verandah 
there  floated  across  from  this  sacred  grove  a 
marvellous  sound — the  booming  of  a  huge 
bell,  on  which  were  struck  the  hours  as  the 
day  wore  on  ;  a  sound  which  filled  the  air 
and  hills  and  streams,  and  is  now  a  stirring 
memory,  filling  all  Japan  with  its  depth  and 
sweetness. 
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The  principal  temple  was  erected  near, 
and  to  guard  the  tomb  of  a  famous  Shogun, 
by  his  son.  This  son  felt  that  his  hold  over 
the  various  factions  his  father  had  quelled 
was  not  strong  enough,  so  he  brought  the 
body  of  the  Shogun  his  father  had  deposed 
and  buried  it  near  his  father's  grave,  and 
then  erected  another  beautiful  temple.  Then 
he  announced,  wily  Japanese,  that  twice  a 
year  his  Father's  soul  journeyed  from  his 
temple  to  that  of  his  vanquished  enemy,  and 
the  two  held  converse  together.  Hence,  as 
all  knew,  that  which  hurt  the  son  hurt  also 
the  father,  so  that  which  displeased  the 
father  was  shown  to  the  other  soul — so  the 
descendants  and  worshippers  of  the  van- 
quished quickly  swore  allegiance  to  the  man 
in  power  to  ensure  comfort  to  their  leader's 
soul. 

The  grand,  simple  entrance,  the  portals 
of  a  door,  huge  and  stately,  form  guardians 
befitting  the  ornate  beauty  within,  for  the 
temples  are  one  vast  collection  of  the  best 
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Japanese  carvings  of  birds  and  beasts  and 
flowers,  and  everything  is  lacquered,  even 
the  floors,  where  mats  are  spread  to  guard 
the  polished  beauties. 


THE    THEATRE 


A  VAST  hall,  with  galleries  on  three  sides, 
filled,  crowded  with  little  men  and  women, 
the  only  chairs  being  our  four. 

The  huge  theatre  was  one  mass  of  black 
heads  and  flitting,  flirting  fans. 

These  little  people  had  been  there  since 
noon  watching  piece  after  piece,  having  had 
their  meals  brought  in  from  the  neighbour- 
ing tea-house.  Instead  of  seats  the  floors 
were  divided  up  into  squares  by  foot-high 
boards,  and  there  on  mats  squatted  the 
audience.  The  performances  were  "  No.'s," 
classical  pieces,  such  as  our  Shakespeare's 
plays,  written  around  legends  and  history. 

We  had  read  up  these  beforehand,  so 
with  the  help  of  our  guide,  to  whose  excel- 
lence I  feel  we  owe  much  of  our  appreciation 
of  Japan,  we  followed  understandingly  the 
curious  acting. 

Formed  like  an  ancient  Greek  play,  a 
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chorus  to  explain  and  punctuate,  the  actors 
came  on  the  stage,  each  one  already  described. 
They  entered,  not  as  we  are  used  to  see, 
from  the  back  and  sides  of  the  stage  itself, 
but  by  a  raised  platform  running  from  the 
back  of  the  hall.  And  all  the  way  up  they 
acted.  A  duel  was  fought  half  way,  long 
conversations  were  held  before  ever  the 
actors  reached  the  stage.  And  once,  when 
the  hero  needed  to  journey  from  one  end  of 
the  town  to  the  other,  he  did  so  on  this 
platform.  Forwards  and  back,  to  and  fro, 
up  one  street,  down  another,  turning  this 
corner,  crossing  the  road,  while  on  the  stage 
the  lady  fair  was  in  peril  dire,  waiting  to 
be  rescued.  That  was  agonising.  I  wanted 
to  rush  and  push  him  on  to  the  stage  before 
it  was  too  late. 

I  sat  entranced  for  four  hours,  and  even 
then  begged  to  stay  longer. 
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OUR  midnight  journey  home  through  Tokyo 
was  by  quiet  deserted  streets.  No  drunken- 
ness, no  disorder.  Any  girl  or  woman 
could  walk  alone  through  the  cities  of 
Japan,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  safe 
and  unmolested — provided  her  sash  was  tied 
behind. 

We  went  one  night  to  visit  a  part  of 
Tokyo  that  exists  in  all  Japanese  cities — 
under  strict  police  control,  examined  twice 
a  week  by  doctors.  True,  this  quarter 
apart,  shut  off  and  kept  for  these  houses, 
makes  for  the  quiet  and  cleanness  of  the 
streets,  but  it  is  sad  to  have  a  heinous  sin 
made  legal. 

For  there  on  show  behind  bars  are  rows 
of  dainty  charming  women,  robed  in  lovely 
kimonas,  each  brothel  having  its  scheme  of 
colouring  and  dress.  All  pretty  and  decent 
to  look  at.  In  years  not  far  gone  by  these 
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same  poor  girls  were  slaves,  sold  by  greedy 
parents,  stolen  by  bad  men,  or  voluntarily 
sacrificed  for  the  good  her  price  would 
bring  her  family.  That  same  self-sacrifice 
still  goes  on. 

But  the  efforts,  greatly  of  the  Salvation 
Army  and  other  reformers,  including  the 
Japanese  themselves,  have  now  rendered 
these  girls  slaves  no  more. 

There  I  noticed  especially,  what  I  knew 
before,  that  the  Japanese  think  any  display 
of  neck  and  shoulders,  even  in  these  poor 
women,  vile  and  immoral.  Also  they  think 
the  defined  outline  of  the  waist  and  hips, 
such  as  our  stays  mark  behind,  as  horrid. 
Their  huge  sashes  fill  the  waist  and  back 
completely  ;  any  show  for  attraction  is  not 
allowed.  But  when  it  is  necessary,  or  even 
more  convenient,  nothing  matters,  for  you 
see  no  one  looks  then.  Thus  the  high  held 
skirts  in  muddy  streets,  or  while  doing  house 
work,  is  necessary  for  cleanliness. 

The  public  baths  in  the  numerous  medical 
watering-places  are  public  indeed.  Men 
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and  women  and  children  all  enter  together. 
And  as  it  is  not  for  show,  no  one  notices. 

No  doors  in  native  hotels  have  keys. 
And  our  guide  used  to  have  to  mount  guard 
outside  while  I  bathed  in  the  delicious 
wood  baths,  to  prevent  other  people  enter- 
ing, for  no  Japanese  would  mind. 

Many  of  our  morals  and  conventions  are 
thus  different  to  theirs,  and  yet  the  effect 
out  there  is  nice,  though  I  must  say  it  would 
not  do  amongst  Europeans.  When  we 
touch  freedom  we  become  dirty  and  loath- 
some. These  people  have  had  their  ideas 
always,  but  even  so  are  modifying  and 
changing  those  that  seem  wrong. 

I  have  told  you  how  each  Jap  bathes  at 
least  once  a  day — but  always  once,  and  that 
in  the  evening,  after  the  day's  work  is  over. 
The  very  poorest  would  rather  go  to  bed 
supperless  than  bathless.  Each  town  and 
village  has  its  public  baths,  where  the  very 
poor  and  the  lower  servants  bathe.  True, 
all  use  the  same  water. 

In  a  richer  house  the  master  bathes  after 
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his  honoured  guest,  then  the  wife,  and  after 
the  children  the  servants  in  order  of  their 
standing.  But  it  is  not  so  bad  as  it  sounds, 
because  the  white  wood  rooms  are  so  con- 
structed, and  etiquette  compels,  that  each 
and  all  wash  and  soap  outside  the  deep 
water,  and  by  means  of  ladles  rinse  the  soap 
and  dirt  off  before  entering  the  bath.  The 
splashings  are  drained  off  the  floor  as  the 
water  is  from  the  bath.  It  is  an  awful 
offence  to  soil  the  water  :  the  bath  is  for 
soaking  and  enjoyment ;  they  must  enter 
clean.  Of  course  I'd  rather  bath  first  ! 
But  I'd  rather  bath  last  than  not  at  all ! 

You  know  how  when  in  a  crowd  of  even 
well-dressed  people  there  is  a  faint  aroma  of 
humanity.  I  never  met  such  in  clean 
Japan. 

Their  cooking  is  all  so  clean.  In  the 
kitchen  of  a  big  and  overcrowded  hotel  all 
the  food  and  meat  was  handled  with  chop- 
sticks, and  we  could  have  eaten  off  the 
floors. 

But  still  I  fear  that  usually  when  the  Jap 
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comes  in  contact  with  Europeans  he  loses 
much  of  his  cleanliness — not  in  himself  and 
his  own  ways,  but  where  he  touches  the 
foreigner.  I  quite  see  why.  The  travelling 
public  one  meets  are  not  clean.  The  hotels 
in  Europe  and  America  are  not  clean  ;  only 
the  best  ones  in  the  large  capitals  are  really 
clean.  So  the  foreigners  in  Japan  find  it 
hard  to  make  their  servants  keep  foreign 
things  clean,  because,  you  see,  they  think 
we  don't  mind  ! 

Just  think  of  all  your  friends,  and  think 
how  few  are  really  clean.  Rich  gentle-folk, 
I  mean,  as  well  as  others.  No  ;  few  come 
up  to  my  standard  of  the  ideal,  I  fear. 

Their  religions  have  had  a  great  effect  on 
their  lives.  Their  intense  patriotism  is  due 
to  that.  The  ancestor  worship,  in  which  a 
man  must  be  worthy  of  his  ancestors,  has 
lifted  the  national  conduct. 

We  saw  no  valiant,  wounded,  begging 
soldiers.  Once  at  a  temple  in  Kyoto  dedi- 
cated to  soldiers  we  saw  a  white-robed,  red- 
crossed  man  being  helped  up  the  steep  steps 
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by  his  careful  wife  to  offer  his  prayers ;  and 
at  Atami,  the  place  of  healing  waters,  there 
were  still  several  white,  red-crossed  men, 
polite,  interested,  unassuming. 

And  in  all  the  land,  where  from  every 
rank  and  every  trade  defenders  of  their 
country  had  been  drawn,  and  by  that  time 
the  survivors  had  returned,  only  twice  did 
we  by  chance  come  across  returned  soldiers^ 
though  we  must  have  brushed  shoulders 
with  hundreds  of  valiant  men. 

We  were  told  by  one  European  that  one 
day  his  man-servant,  a  son  of  a  Samurai, 
came  and  asked  him  for  an  advance  of 
wages.  On  being  asked  why,  he  said  his 
brother  was  returning  from  the  war,  and 
that  a  feast  was  contemplated.  His  master 
provided  the  wherewithal,  a  ridiculously 
small  sum  in  that  land  of  small  desires. 

For  the  day  only  was  the  hero  feasted 
and  feted.  There  was  no  drunkenness,  no 
undue  noise.  After  this,  the  very  next  day, 
he  returned  to  his  work  and  settled  down  to 
life  as  quietly  as  before.  His  country  had 
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needed  him ;  he  had  done  his  duty,  that 
was  all. 

We  made  friends  with  the  head  waiter  at 
our  hotel  at  Kyoto.  After  much  talk,  and 
seeing  we  were  really  interested,  he  told  us 
he  was  of  the  Samurai  stock ;  and  in  answer 
to  a  direct  question  he  confessed  that  he 
also  had  been  to  the  war.  He  had  been 
an  officer,  but  had  come  back  simply  and 
quietly  to  his  work.  A  true  gentleman,  for 
no  work  was  too  low  for  him,  as  none 
should  be  for  a  gentleman,  provided  it  is 
honest  and  needed. 

With  pride  and  reverence  he  showed  us 
his  precious  swords.  His  most  precious 
had  been  handed  down  for  centuries,  but 
this  he  had  taken  out  but  seldom,  except 
for  special  occasions.  His  second — why, 
yes,  it  was  old  (some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years)  but  not  so  old  and  precious  as  his 
other — he  used  always. 

Each  sword  had  with  it  a  dagger,  and 
also  a  special  knife  kept  sacred  to  Harri 

Karri. 
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Again,  one  day  at  Tokyo  we  were  out 
shopping.  We  were  served  by  a  little 
slouching  kimona-garbed  Japanese,  keen  on 
his  work,  our  needs  and  our  desire  to  under- 
stand his  art  treasures  his  only  thought — 
just  an  ordinary  shopman.  Our  guide 
whispered  to  me  about  him.  He  was  the 
only  man  of  his  company  to  return  alive 
from  Port  Arthur. 

Just  think.  In  England  such  a  man  would 
be  flaunting  his  medals,  telling  us  of  his 
doings. 

With  him — his  country  had  needed  him, 
he  had  gone,  and  fates  had  preserved  him. 
He  had  been  content  to  die,  but  he  had  lived, 
that  was  all. 

I  could  go  on  endlessly,  telling  you  stories 
of  their  devotion,  their  patriotism,  their 
single-hearted  love  of  Japan. 

The  effect  of  the  long  ages  of  feudalism  is 
that  they  are  a  governable  country.  If  the 
government  wishes  to  alter  points  about  the 
people,  it  does  so,  and  before  many  years  are 

over  they  are  changed. 
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This  is  because  they  are  an  intelligent 
people,  and  see  it  is  for  the  good  of  their 
country.  Each  man  is  an  unit,  but  he 
realises  a  country  stands,  not  by  selfish  units, 
but  by  one  massed  whole,  so  his  intelligence 
helps  him  to  obey. 

Since  their  first  rush  at  complete  Euro- 
peanisation  as  they  understood  it,  they  have 
learned  that  all  is  not  needed,  and  they  are 
rapidly  discarding  the  useless.  Now  the  cry 
is  Japan  for  the  Japanese. 

To  give  a  small  example.  At  first  all  and 
any  adopted  European  dress  ;  now  they  only 
use  it  when  really  useful,  when  taking 
exercise  and  long  walks.  At  home  and  in 
the  streets  they  use  their  own  picturesque 
clothes. 

Of  course  they  have  grave  faults,  all 
nations  have,  but  in  all  and  through  all  one 
sees  and  feels  the  great  principle — love  of 
their  country,  and  of  others. 

Their  ideas  of  education  differ  much  from 
ours.  Children  are  allowed  absolute  free- 
dom, no  restraining  hand  is  felt,  but  as  they 
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grow  up  the  reins  of  government  are  put  on, 
and  grow  tighter  and  tighter  as  the  years 
pass,  until  as  men  they  are  held  fast  by 
restraint,  and  as  old  men  are  almost  slaves. 
For  they  hold  that  a  child's  actions  are  not 
important,  therefore  let  them  be  happy. 
But  as  a  man,  his  responsibility  to  others  is 
great,  and  grows  greater  as  he  grows  older, 
therefore  he  is  accountable  to  others  for  his 
actions. 

But  the  little  women  are  a  product  of 
Japan's  own.  Trained  for  centuries  to  be 
their  lords'  pleasure  and  servant,  to  be  a 
dainty  and  happy  amusement,  their  sorrows 
and  pains  must  all  be  hidden  away.  Their 
lives  must  be  for  others,  not  themselves. 
Hence  the  reason  for  their  charm  and  sweet- 
ness. Japan  is  opening  out,  and  women  are 
taking  a  better  place,  but  I  don't  believe 
they  will  be  any  the  happier.  For  surely  to 
live  for  others  is  the  essence  of  our  Christian 
rules,  and  these  if  kept  mean  happiness  of  a 
high  pure  order. 
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I  HAVE  not  space  to  tell  you  of  all  our 
journey  ings,  I  can  only  touch  on  many 
events.  Our  mountain  walks,  over  the 
bare  hills,  through  sulphur  fumes  and 
volcanic  country,  our  pauses  at  little  way- 
side tea  houses,  for  a  drink  of  the  bitter, 
refreshing  tea  they  all  love  so,  our  tour  by 
a  mountain  lake,  where  we  stayed  two  days 
to  try  and  get  a  glimpse  of  the  fabled  beauti- 
ful Fujyama.  Across  mountain  ridges  to 
the  sea  coast.  I  have  not  room  to  tell  you 
more  than  a  word  or  two  of  our  coolies, 
who  bore  our  luggage  and  carrying  chairs 
for  us.  They  had  never  before  met  a 
woman  who  could  walk  so  far,  or  who  pre- 
ferred her  feet  to  the  curious  sea-sick 
motion  of  these  chairs.  Or  the  quaint 
straw  sandals  the  coolies  wore,  and  cast 
aside  in  the  roadway  as  worn  through. 
Our  visit  to  the  sea  coast  where  healing 
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waters  burst  forth,  used  by  wounded  soldiers 
by  the  thousand.  Of  the  quaint  "  push- 
car,"  as  the  name  denotes,  man-pushed  on 
rails  along  the  switchback  coast  road,  lovely 
with  rock  and  sea  and  rugged  outline.  I 
can  only  give  you  a  hurried  view  of  our 
plunge  right  off  the  beaten  track  to  parts 
where  no  European  woman  had  ever  trod 
before.  Of  our  journey  in  a  tiny  coasting 
steamer  to  rock-bound  villages,  whose  only 
meeting  with  the  outside  world  was  this 
vessel  which  came  to  buy  their  fish.  Our 
stay  in  native  inns,  with  walls  the  curious 
pushed  aside  to  peep  at  us.  The  friendly 
politeness  the  roughest  had  as  a  natural 
gift. 

Of  how  each  sea-girt  village  was  just  as 
up  to  date  and  just  as  old-world  as  the 
poorer  parts  of  any  modernised  city  in  Japan. 
Each  with  its  public  bath-house,  each  richer 
house  with  its  own  bath-room. 

Of  our  beds  of  quilts  thrown  on  the  floor 
of  the  room  we  had  eaten  and  rested  in. 
Our  pail  and  dipper  we  were  allowed  to 
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wash  our  hands  in  on  the  landing.  Our 
noisy  nights,  kept  awake  by  the  trumpet 
snores  of  the  occupant  of  the  room  next 
ours,  only  divided  by  paper  sliding  walls. 

Our  wanderings  in  the  fields  and  roads 
of  old  Japan,  where  the  corn  was  winnowed 
by  beating  whisps  on  a  huge  wood  comb, 
the  workers  blue-clad  girls. 

How  we  bore  evil  smells,  because  we 
knew  that  by  law  all  offensive  places  are 
cleared  twice  a  week. 

Our  martyrdom  of  fleas,  which  loved  the 
inch-thick  mats — for  the  houses  are  speck- 
less,  and  though  spring  cleaning  must  by 
law  take  place  twice  a  year,  and  all  mats  be 
taken  up  and  cleaned,  still  these  beautiful 
soft  mats  form  ideal  homes  for  fleas  ! 

You  must  imagine  our  pleasure  at  the 
greeting  we  received  at  Japanese  hotels. 
The  hostess  and  her  maidens  on  their  knees, 
their  heads  on  hands  rested  on  the  floor. 
The  real  greeting  given  to  any  welcome 
guest.  Or  my  charm  and  embarrassment 
when,  after  our  guide  had  tipped  the  host 
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and  hostess  and  all  helpers,  according  to 
their  custom,  I  turned  and  saw  my  room 
wall  slide  away  to  show  a  row  of  upturned 
sashes  and  black  heads  as  the  damsels  knelt 
in  thanks. 

I  could  go  on  for  ever  and  fill  volumes 
with  what  I  saw  and  felt  and  learned  in 
dear,  dainty,  far  Japan. 

I  nearly  wept  as  we  mounted  the  high 
sides  of  our  huge  American  boat  which  bore 
us  away  towards  America. 
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A    CITY    OF    DESOLATION 

DESOLATION 
A    city   of    ruins,    dust    heaps, 
fallen    walls,    bricks    and    girders 
tumbled    and     twisted,    rubble    all    round 
everywhere.     Streets   feet   deep  in    broken 
houses,  walls  tottering,    ready   to   collapse. 
Tram  lines  atwist,  the  roadway  upheaved. 
Every  street  ringing  with  the  visible  echo 
of  the  hours  of  judgment. 

My  throat  contracted  and  my  eyes  dimmed 
as  I  saw  on  all  sides  ruined  homes,  signs  of 
want  and  misery.  Yet  this  was  three 
months  after  ! 

It  was  like  stumbling  over  a  new-made 
grave,  this  careless  curiosity  we  naturally 
felt  wandering  about  the  streets  of  poor 
dead  San  Francisco.  For  dead  she  was, 
few  signs  of  life  reviving.  Little,  very 
little  had  been  done,  though  much  talk  had 
happened.  Many  reputations  had  been 
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lost,  many  shams  exposed,  as  great  build- 
ings, whereon  vast  sums  had  been  expended, 
crumbled  to  dust,  showing  rubble  and 
plaster  where  marble  and  stone  had  been 
paid  for. 

All  signs  of  fire  had  been  washed  away 
by  kindly  rains,  and  the  remains  of  a  great 
city  lay  like  the  tumbled  bones  of  travellers 
in  the  desert. 

The  deserted  city  was  piteous  in  her 
distress. 

We  traced  the  walls  of  great  hotels,  with 
miles  of  piping  and  many  baths  all  in  a 
heap  on  the  ground,  the  foundations  of 
offices,  and  the  remains  of  homes. 

In  parts  people  were  busy  trying  to  start 
work,  but  their  efforts  only  succeeded  in 
erecting  wooden  shelters  and  huts. 

We  spent  hours  wandering  up  and  down 
the  sad  dust  clouded  streets,  sick  at  the 
misery  of  it,  yet  unable  to  tear  ourselves 
away.  Then  we  journeyed  up  out  of  the 
fire  zone,  to  see  the  cracked  and  shaken 

houses. 
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There  we  realized  why  the  fire  licked 
the  city  into  its  hot  mouth,  for  all  the 
smaller  houses  were  wood,  with  brick 
chimneys,  these  now  but  a  rubbish  heap. 

No  one  will  ever  know  how  many  actually 
perished  in  this  awful  time.  Each  day 
bodies  were  being  found  in  the  half-hearted 
efforts  of  clearing  the  poor  city.  The 
numbers  had  already  reached  thousands. 

We  had  some  first  hand  stories  of  the 
earthquake — tales  which  told  how  utterly 
the  shocks  unnerved  the  strongest — the  fear 
which  fell  upon  all  of  being  in  any  build- 
ing— the  heroism  of  many,  the  villanies  of 
others. 

There  is  one  story  I  was  told,  as  true,  of 
the  resource  of  a  few  brave  men. 

There  was  an  hospital  in  the  heart  of 
San  Francisco,  its  name  I  know  not,  neither 
its  locality.  It  was  filled  with  ill  and  dying 
people.  The  awful  shocks  left  the  building 
almost  unhurt.  But  the  nurses  and  doctors 
found  their  hands  full  calming  their  patients, 
as  well  as  the  usual  busy  early  morning 
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work.  It  was  no  good  trying  to  move  any 
of  the  patients,  even  if  it  seemed  advisable, 
for  most  of  them  were  too  ill  to  move,  to 
nearly  all  it  would  have  meant  certain 
death. 

The  morning  wore  on,  the  patients  and 
their  attendants  gained  more  courage  as 
time  passed  and  no  more  shocks  were  felt, 
when  soon  it  was  borne  in  upon  the 
doctors  and  nurses  that  the  pillar  of  smoke 
in  the  distance  had  grown  into  a  ring  of 
smoke  around  them,  a  small  ring,  every 
moment  contracting.  It  was  too  late  to 
move  the  bad  patients,  even  if  it  were  any 
good,  so  the  few  who  could  stand  it,  were 
taken  hurriedly  away,  while  some  nurses 
and  doctors  remained  behind  until  the  last 
minute  possible,  and  before  they  left  the 
doomed  building  each  remaining  patient 
was  heavily  chloroformed.  So  all  unknow- 
ing, all  unconscious,  these  helpless  folk 
passed  into  the  unknown,  through  the  most 
awful  of  deaths,  slow,  painful,  dreadful,  yet 

painless  and  silent  to  them. 
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By  a  bold  action,  the  inevitable,  either 
death  in  the  hurry,  pain,  and  fear  of  the 
wild,  smoke-filled  streets,  or  death  by  slow 
torture  of  fire,  was  rendered  the  perfection 
of  death.  Just  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting. 
Rest,  oblivion,  till  the  grip  of  their  Master's 
hands  meet  theirs  after  the  crossing  of  the 

river  of  death  was  over. 

***** 

Some  bold  speculator  had  hired  an  un- 
hurt millionaire's  residence,  and  we  and 
many  others  lunched  in  comfort  in  this 
temporary  restaurant.  Other  venturesome 
men  had  bought  up  undamaged  houses,  and 
we  saw  some  buildings  outside  the  area  of 
destruction  being  enlarged — not  as  we  should 
do,  by  extending  or  adding  perhaps  another 
storey  above,  but  by  raising  the  whole  house 
about  fifteen  feet  up  and  putting  in  a  new 
ground  floor. 
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WE  found  we  had  to  plan  our  route  for 
some  weeks  ahead,  and  we  were  provided 
with  tickets  each  a  yard  long  !  A  piece 
was  to  be  torn  off  as  each  step  in  our 
journey  was  taken. 

In  arranging  our  ideas  of  what  we  should 
like  to  see,  we  had  put  many  places  down 
which  seemed  on  our  maps  near  together, 
but  when  we  looked  into  the  routes  and 
distances  we  found  thousands  of  miles  had 
to  be  traversed  between  some  points.  But 
still,  we  felt  that  we  might  never  come 
again  so  far  afield,  so  we  took  a  zig-zag 
route  from  place  to  place.  We  travelled 
nearly  seven  thousand  miles  of  American 
railways,  and  in  all  spent  fourteen  nights  in 
the  train  ;  so  we  feel  we  do  know  what  we 
speak  about  when  we  condemn  most  heartily 
almost  all  the  famous  luxuries  (?)  and 
arrangements  of  their  Pullman  cars. 
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Our  first  excursion  was  to  the  famed 
Yosemite  Valley.  A  long,  dusty  train 
journey,  helped  by  a  sunset  seen  to  per- 
fection in  its  reds,  mauves  and  golds,  across 
the  flat  corn  country.  A  quiet  night  in  the 
train,  which  waited  in  a  siding  for  some 
hours  to  give  us  such  rest  as  mosquitoes 
would  allow.  An  early  rise,  and  a  horrid 
breakfast ;  then  such  discomfort  as  I've 
never  known.  The  broadcast  scattered 
pamphlets  had  told  us  of  smooth,  dustless 
roads,  springy,  beautiful,  roomy  coaches, 
fine,  strong  horses,  constant  relays.  And 
we  imagined  that  we  should  look  back  on 
our  Devonshire  coaching  with  disgust,  and 
bemoan  our  sleepy,  ancient,  slow  England. 

Our  poor  horses  were  screws — forty  miles 
took  twelve  hours;  the  coaches  were  practi- 
cally springless.  The  seats  were  narrow, 
and  no  room  for  the  knees  ;  the  outside 
seats  of  each  row  were  fought  for,  because 
those  lucky  enough  to  get  them  could 
change  their  position  sometimes  and  hang 
their  legs  outside.  The  roads  were  often 
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hardly  more  than  dusty  tracks,  holes  and 
stones  and  rocks,  ruts  and  ditches  succeeded 
each  other  on  the  steep  gradients  ;  and  the 
dust !  Clouds  and  waves  arose  around  us  ; 
we  rivalled  the  most  hated  motor-car,  only 
the  poor  occupants  of  the  coach  got  the 
dust  as  well  as  the  road-side.  And  the 
temperature  was  at  no  degrees  in  the 
shade,  when  there  was  any. 

We  had  intended  to  spend  one  day  more 
in  San  Francisco,  beginning  our  tour  on  the 
Friday,  but  we  found  that  the  few  other 
English  were  going  on  the  Thursday,  so  we 
at  the  last  moment  changed  our  plans.  We 
made  in  all  five  English  people,  and  as  the 
tour  meant  at  least  three  days  long  coaching 
together  as  well  as  various  days  in  the 
valley,  it  was  really  better  to  go  all  in  one 
party. 

Our  drive  was  first  through  barren,  rocky 
desert,  gradually  changing  to  bush  land,  and 
as  the  miles  crawled  by  we  entered  woods 
and  flower-strewn  country,  deep  ravines, 
mountain  streams,  and  tiny  waterfalls. 
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The  whole  way  was  lonely,  deserted, 
except  for  a  scattered  rest-house,  a  tiny 
mining  camp,  and  a  woodcutter's  hut. 

It  came  into  my  mind  to  ask  :  "  Are 
there  ever  highwaymen  here  ? "  To  our 
surprise  we  were  told  that  five  years  ago 
one  had  stopped  the  coaches  and  robbed  the 
travellers.  Usually  each  day  of  the  season 
five  to  seven  coaches  drive  through,  all 
starting  about  the  same  time,  perhaps  ten 
minutes  between  each. 

During  many  days  on  board  ship  I  had 
hidden  my  favourite  jewellery,  so  I  had 
taken  with  joy  the  chance  to  wear  my  loved 
rings  in  safety  as  I  had  thought ;  you  may 
imagine  I  hid  them  again  quickly  under  my 
dress  !  But  we  had  had  to  cash  enough 
money  to  take  us  right  through  to  New 
York,  and  though  it  was  divided  between 
us,  and  in  different  note-books,  still  even  a 
careless  thief  could  have  gleaned  much  from 
us  in  a  hold  up  ! 

The  country  grew  more  desolate  but  more 
beautiful,  till  we  joined  and  followed  the 
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river  on  whose  banks  our  first  night's  resting 
place  was.  A  rich  green  valley,  tree  covered, 
a  small  wooden  village,  and  a  big  bare  dirty 
wooden  hotel — but  a  nice  bath-room — gave 
us  much  needed  rest  and  shelter. 

The  next  day  we  made  an  excursion  to 
see  the  wonderful  trees  the  famed  "Big 
Tree  "  Brand  has  made  familiar  to  you  all, 
and  we  and  our  coaches  drove  through  the 
very  tree  on  the  advertisements.  The 
monsters  swelled  and  towered  around  us 
like  giant  nightmare  trees  of  some  fantastic 
dream — huge  and  grand,  of  all  ages  from 
young  saplings,  who  outshone  the  biggest 
fir  I'd  ever  seen  before,  to  the  ancient 
"  Fallen  Monarch  "  by  the  roadside. 

The  forest  was  on  the  higher  slopes  of  a 
mountain,  and  we  gazed  over  sheer  cliffs 
down  on  to  deep  valleys  and  distant  hills, 
streams,  and  forests.  We  felt  almost  repaid 
for  our  awful  coach  journey  of  the  day 
before. 

As  the  cool  of  the  evening  came  on  we 

returned  to  the  hotel,  and  we  gathered  to 
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greet  the  coaches  entering  the  valley  as  we 
had  done  the  day  before.  Pale,  weary, 
dusty,  frightened — for  they  had  all,  five 
coaches,  twenty  men,  forty-two  people  in 
all,  had  all  been  held  up  by  one  lone  masked 
rag-soled  highwayman.  True  he  had  a 
"  gun  "  and  none  others  had  ;  but  just  think, 
twenty  to  one  !  He  had  chosen  a  nice 
convenient  spot,  where  each  coach  had  to 
rest  before  turning  a  sharp  corner  at  the 
top  of  a  steep  hill.  This  single  man  ordered 
the  people  to  alight  from  the  coaches  and 
hold  up  their  hands.  Then  he  commanded 
a  boy  passenger  to  search  all.  The  lad  was 
frightened  and  searched  well,  producing 
hidden  pocket-books  and  diving  deep  into 
full  pockets.  So  one  man,  more  "  'cute  " 
than  the  rest  of  these  brave  American  men, 
asked  if  he  might  search,  as  the  lad  was 
so  frightened,  and  it  was  so  bad  for  him. 
The  kindly  highwayman  consented,  to  his 
own  loss  !  Because  the  "  'cute  "  American 
only  took  such  things  as  showed,  or  a  few 
coins  from  the  pockets. 
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So  the  haul  was  small,  more  especially  as 
the  soldiers'  pay,  our  friend  of  the  black 
mask  had  hoped  for,  was  not  in  the  mail 
bags  ! 

But  still  it  seemed  tame  to  me  to  hear  of 
one  man  robbing  twenty  men  !  But  I  was 
told  that  more  than  probably  he  had  accom- 
plices in  the  bush  around,  and  as  he  came 
regularly  once  a  year  Americans  knew  of 
him  and  carried  little  money.  The  drivers 
of  the  coaches  refused  to  carry  firearms 
because  they  feared  being  potted  from  the 
bush.  I  wonder  how  Australia  stamped 
out  her  bushrangers  !  Not  by  this  Ameri- 
can pluck,  I  am  sure  ! 

In  Los  Angeles  two  years  ago  a  tramcar 
was  held  up,  and  a  passenger,  having  a 
"  gun,"  fired,  but  missed  the  single  high- 
wayman. Instantly  others  sprang  up,  accom- 
plices of  the  scoundrel,  and  shot  right  and 
left,  and  two  innocent  women  were  killed. 
I  always  thought  America  was  civilised  ;  she 
says  she  is !  Facts  speak  for  themselves. 
Life  is  of  no  account.  At  least  other 
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people's  lives,  each  individual  hugs  his 
own. 

The  man  who  held  up  the  coaches  was 
never  caught ! 

Of  course  out  there  one  realises  that 
America,  especially  out  West,  is  the  dump- 
ing ground  of  the  world,  the  lowest  and 
worst  pour  in.  Even  the  best  people  we 
met  were  not  what  we  should  call  law- 
abiding  people. 

Just  think,  if  we  had  continued  in  our 
first  plans  we  should  have  been  in  the 
hold-up. 
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OUR  next  day's  journey  took  us  in  even 
more  uncomfortable  coaches  right  into  the 
famous  valley.  Past  camps  of  soldiers,  who 
are  always  training  each  summer  in  and 
near  the  valley,  over  high  hills,  round 
ravines,  from  ridge  to  ridge,  we  crawled 
our  dusty,  though  beautiful  way,  until,  as 
dusk  was  falling,  we  climbed  a  long,  steep 
hill,  and  at  a  sharp  bend  in  the  road  there 
burst  upon  us  such  a  view  it  has  never  been 
my  lot  to  see  equalled  before  or  since. 

Far  below  us  a  floor  of  green,  a  forest  of 
firs,  with  a  silver  streak  winding  amidst,  all 
held  tight  in  the  embrace  of  the  steep,  sheer 
cliffs,  straight  drops  of  five  thousand  feet, 
crests  of  mountains  gazing  seven  thousand 
feet  down  into  the  narrow  valley  below. 
The  portals  of  this  paradise  standing  but 
half  a  mile  apart,  the  distance  widening  to 

three    times    that,    never    more,    and    then 
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narrowing  down  again  to  hold  more  firmly 
the  beauties  within.  The  cliffs  of  varied 
colours,  pine-crowned,  rested  their  feet  in 
the  cool  woods  and  rushing  silver  line 
below. 

Just  that  glimpse  repaid  us  for  all  the  toil 
and  trouble,  all  the  discomfort  America 
holds,  and  that  is  saying  much. 

We  dipped  deep  down  on  to  the  floor  of 
this  paradise,  our  road  skirting  the  cliffs, 
deep  under  the  trees,  running  beside  the 
turbulent  flooded  river.  A  rushing,  foam- 
ing, tumbling  river,  rising  in  great  waves 
and  clouds  of  spray  as  rocks  and  fallen  trees 
barred  its  way,  tumbling  in  rapids  as  the 
bed  narrowed,  foaming  in  rage  as  a  toe  of 
the  cliffs  turned  her  course.  A  wild, 
beautiful  woman,  tearing,  falling  in  her 
impetuous  haste  to  reach  her  journey's  end, 
her  lover  the  sea,  resting  as  the  banks  widen 
in  cool,  pure  depths,  only  to  rush  on  again 
as  her  forces  gather  in  strength.  Fed  by 
huge  falls  of  water,  just  as  eager  as  herself, 
gaining  volume  from  the  tiny  streams  she 
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gathers  to  her  heart,  in  her  haste  flowing 
over  her  banks  to  form  mirror  pools  over 
the  green  fields  amidst  the  woods. 

Our  hotel,  the  usual  wood  discomfort, 
overhung  her  bank,  and  gazed  deep  into 
herself.  The  river  music  a  near  song  to  the 
deep  accompaniment  of  the  roar  of  the  high 
waterfall  which  dashed  some  two  thousand 
feet  sheer  down,  then  tumbling  over  rocks 
and  cliffs  in  cascades  and  mist  in  his  efforts 
to  reach  and  swell  the  river. 

Over  all,  and  through  all,  each  day,  the 
clear  blue  atmosphere  gleamed  and  swept, 
filling  the  shadows,  brightening  the  sunshine, 
softening  the  distant  cliffs,  casting  a  glamour 
everywhere. 

Our  few  days  fled  like  dreams.  Each 
hour  had  its  charm ;  the  early  sunrise,  seen 
in  a  wonderful  lake,  mirroring  the  rocks 
and  cliffs  around,  a  vast  sheet  of  clear  glass, 
carrying  on  its  surface  pictures  of  all  that  is 
near.  Yet,  after  the  sun  has  risen,  it  is  only 
a  muddy  pool.  At  sun-down  to  see  a  water- 
fall whose  spray  becomes  a  vivid  rainbow,  at 
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all  hours  to  wander  by  the  river  banks,  to 
visit  the  falls,  to  gather  the  flowers.  Months 
could  be  well  spent  there,  and  not  one 
moment  wasted. 
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ONE  American  city  seems  much  as  another  : 
ugly,  flimsy,  ostentatious.  Each  one  had 
regular  systems  of  trams  and  special  observa- 
tion cars  in  each  place  to  take  visitors  to  see 
the  towns. 

Wide  streets  of  ugly  shops  and  commercial 
buildings,  ugly  suburbs.  Each  has  its 
millionaire's  quarters,  many  of  them  wooden 
houses  with  small  gardens  such  as,  if  English, 
superior  clerks  might  live  in.  All  is  for 
show  ;  the  lawn  open  to  the  gaze  of  the 
passer-by,  no  hidden  private  grounds,  the 
house  almost  on  the  road,  with  windows 
showing  the  home  inside.  In  the  porch 
probably  a  hammock  slung,  and  a  girl 
sprawling  therein,  her  frills  and  furbelows 
all  exposed. 

In  Japan  we  expect  other  ideas  ;  they 
claim  a  civilisation,  but  a  different  one. 
America  demands  us  to  consider  her  even 
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more  civilised  than  Europe,  so  the  dis- 
appointment is  keener  when  one  finds  how 
vulgar  she  is.  There  is  no  private  garden 
or  home,  no  locks  to  doors  where  we  in 
Europe  care  to  have  them,  and  if  there  are 
any  by  chance,  they  are  never  locked  by 
Americans.  It  is  actually  horrid. 

The  famous  Pulman  cars  are  an  indecent 
jumble,  the  hotels  are  gawdy  dirt.  I 
always  cleaned  my  fork  in  America  before 
using,  and  only  once  did  I  find  my  serviette 
white  after  cleaning  the  fork.  New  York 
was  as  bad  as  Denver,  Colorado  Springs, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Los  Angeles,  the  smaller 
places,  and  the  trains.  Our  tour  was  all 
one  rush,  scramble  and  dirt,  enlivened  by 
rudeness,  spitting,  and  lazy,  uncivil  officials. 

I  will  give  you  an  ugly  picture  this  time. 

A  train  of  t  Pullman  cars,  the  sleeping 
berth  at  least  a  pound  a  night  over  and 
above  the  travelling  ticket  and  the  meals. 
One  large,  long  car  with  a  narrow  passage 
down  the  centre,  seats  for  two  each 
on  either  side,  always  two  seats  a  side 
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facing  each  other.  If  each  seat  held  two 
people,  about  forty-two  people  could  sit 
there,  this  during  the  day  quite  nice, 
except  for  the  heat  and  dust.  A  ladies' 
lavatory  at  one  end,  with  two  washing 
basins,  and  a  door  with  no  lock,  and  often 
not  possible  to  shut  up,  just  standing  room 
for  three  people.  The  other  end  a  men's 
smoking-room,  with  the  basin  open  in  the 
room  and  doors  with  no  locks  at  all. 
Each  car  has  one  "  drawing-room,"  of 
which  more  anon. 

At  night  each  two  seats  facing  are 
made  into  one  wide  berth,  "  room "  as 
the  natives  call  it.  Then,  over  each  bunk 
an  upper  one  is  let  down,  so  low  that 
the  occupant  of  the  lower  one  cannot  sit 
upright.  Curtains  are  drawn,  one  pair  to 
each  two  bunks.  Sometimes  the  lower 
berth  had  a  small  separate  curtain,  not  often 
though  !  So  that  when  the  owner  of  the 
upper  one  climbed  in  or  out,  the  person 
below  lay  exposed  to  view.  Married 
couples  always  shared  a  bunk  amongst  the 
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Americans.  The  upper  berths  were  not 
properly  separated  from  each  other,  so  that 
when  the  people  sat  up  to  dress  they  could 
see  over  into  the  next  !  Men  and  women 
are  mixed  haphazard  ;  a  girl  may  have  an 
upper  berth  between  two  men  who  can — and 
do — peep  over.  A  man  climbs  up  over  a 
girl's  bunk  into  his  own.  And  because  of  the 
inadequate  dressing-rooms  the  people  have 
to  dress,  or  try  to  do  so,  half  lying  in  their 
berths.  But  usually  both  sexes  do  much  in 
the  open  corridor. 

Thousands  travel  like  this  for  days  and 
nights  at  a  time,  getting  dirtier  and  smellier  ! 
We  never  had  more  than  one  night  at  a 
stretch  ;  it  was  too  much  for  us  as  it  was. 
There  are  generally  about  twenty-four 
berths  to  each  car.  People  who  could 
afford  it  tried  to  get  a  "drawing-room." 
But  as  there  was  only  one  to  each  car, 
it  was  often  impossible.  We  always 
tried  to  do  so,  though  it  seemed  an  absurd 
extravagance.  In  these  there  was  a  tiny 
private  washing-room,  with  just  room  to 
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turn  round,  also  three  berths,  two  most 
comfy  ones.  This  was  really  comfortable, 
and  much  more  like  the  Continental 
sleeping  carriages. 

There  is  a  delightful  American  chestnut, 
which  I  daresay  few  English  know.  A 
newly-married  couple  took  a  night  journey  ; 
they  were  country  folk  unused  to  Pullman 
cars.  As  usual  to  married  couples,  they 
shared  a  berth.  It  is  almost  as  open  as  a 
curtained  four-post  bedstead  would  be  in 
a  crowded  restaurant.  During  the  night 
madame  wished  for  some  iced-water,  and 
asked  her  husband  to  fetch  it.  But  he  was 
too  lazy  to  move.  There  followed  a  long 
argument,  finished  by  his  saying,  "You 
are  nearest  the  passage,  so  you  should  go." 
Fie,  American  husband  ! 

Then  a  doubt  arose  in  madame's  mind  : 
how  should  she  know  their  bunk  again. 
But  that  was  easily  solved.  He  promised 
to  remember  to  put  his  foot  out  between 
the  curtains.  She  returned,  to  find  a 
foot  stuck  out  from  every  curtain.  For 
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you  see  every  one  had  heard  the  conversa- 
tion ! 

I  fear  that  most  of  the  vaunted  American 
luxuries  deserve  their  praise  as  much  as  do 
the  Pullman  cars.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Americans  themselves  begin  to  realise  it. 
We  were  told  that  near  New  York  sleeping 
carriages,  more  after  our  European  plan, 
were  being  used,  but  we  were  never  lucky 
enough  to  meet  one. 

There  is  one  American  institution  which 
certainly  excelled  all  my  dreams  :  the 
manner  the  officials  and  railway  people 
treated  luggage.  I  have  seen  boxes  dropped 
just  for  the  pleasure  of  dropping  them,  I 
believe  !  Thrown  down,  when  to  put  them 
down  would  have  been  little  more  trouble. 
But  I  realised  that  in  America  destroying 
property  is  a  recognised  way  of  showing 
independence. 

From  all  we  saw,  heard,  and  experienced, 
the  American  "  smartness  "  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Certainly  in  all  our  experience,  we 

found  the  courteous,  attentive  European  is 
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quicker  and  surer  than  the  American  official, 
who  does  not  attempt  to  listen  to  what  one 
says,  but  just  does  what  he  wants  to,  not 
what  you  want  him  to.  It  meant  great 
bother  and  delays,  because  we  always  had 
to  make  him  do  it  over  again. 

American  travellers  are  just  like  sheep. 
A  man  in  a  uniform  has  his  own  sweet  way. 
They  put  up  with  any  discomfort  or  mal- 
administration and  seem  not  to  notice  it. 
Yet,  when  Americans  come  to  Europe,  they 
grumble  and  fuss  and  fume  enough.  We 
did  that  in  America,  and  had  really  rather 
fun.  One  smart  uniformed  railway  passenger 
drover  we  had  to  report  for  rudeness  and 
dishonesty,  and  others  we  moved  to  civility 
by  various  means. 

Any  official  is  a  demi-god  in  his  own  eyes 
and  in  the  eyes  of  those  whom  he  herds, 
and  more  than  half  the  rules  and  regulations 
are  only  good  to  reduce  the  enslaved  pas- 
sengers to  a  proper  state  of  submission. 
The  rudeness  all  around  one  is  horrid.  It 

seems  to  be    the    recognised  way   to  show 
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equality.  Each  man  thinks  all  equal,  but 
himself  the  best,  and  his  only  way  to  show 
this  is  to  be  insulting  and  vulgar.  I  never 
heard  a  "  please  "  or  a  "  thank  you  "  ;  such 
words  are  considered  lowering  to  the  user. 
And  yet  I  found  that  a  few  gracious  words, 
a  smile,  a  pleasant  look,  always  meant 
greater  consideration  and  civility  and  real 
kindness.  A  scowling  American  woman 
had  to  push  past  a  group  of  men.  A  smile, 
an  anticipatory  "  thank  you,"  and  I  had  a 
clear  passage. 

I  remember  one  little  episode.  There 
was  on  the  American  ship  we  travelled  in 
from  Yokohama  to  San  Francisco  a  party 
of  tourists,  Americans.  One  of  them,  a 
middle-aged  man,  was  very  nice  to  us,  and 
took  much  trouble  to  help  us  arrange  our 
route  in  America.  He  was  not  a  "  gentle- 
man," but  was  such  in  America. 

We  were  on  shore  at  Honolulu,  and  I 
and  my  husband  were  in  a  shop  buying 
curios,  old  stamps,  &c.,  for  nephews  and 

nieces.     The  woman  who  served  us  was  an 
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American,  who  had  at  first  shoved  the 
things  at  us,  but  gradually  had  thawed 
into  being  very  nice  and  obliging  under  my 
treatment  of  "thank  you"  and  pleasant 
voice  and  face.  This  American  man  walked 
in.  I  was  in  a  dark  corner,  looking  through 
some  trays,  not  needing  the  attendant's  at- 
tention. Snarlingly  he  addressed  her  in  a 
rough,  rude  voice,  an  insult  to  any  woman. 
"  Of  course  there  is  nothing  fit  to  buy 
here."  He  caught  sight  of  me,  stammered 

and  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  , 

I  did  not  see  you  here,"  and  continued  his 
requests  to  the  woman  politely.  Naturally 
she  snapped  at  him,  still  treating  me  and  my 
husband  courteously.  He  had  only  spoken 
to  her  as  all  Americans  do  to  each  other. 

How  it  wearied  us,  the  continual  rude- 
ness, although  I  made  it  a  sort  of  game  to 
see  how  soon  I  could  thaw  the  creatures  into 
nice  manners — nice  manners  for  them.  I 
am  told  that  women  are  so  well  treated  in 
America.  I  saw  little  of  that.  Women 
were  carrying  their  own  parcels  and  bags, 
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heavy  ones  often.  There  were  never  porters 
to  help.  A  girl  may  be  well  treated  at  home, 
but  no  one  troubles  to  arrange  that  she  should 
be  waited  on  or  cared  for,  travelling. 

And  then,  what  bounders  the  men  were 
so  often,  though  I  must  say  we  met  nicer 
men  than  we  did  women,  as  a  whole. 
The  wives  of  the  rich  men,  I  remember, 
two  millionaires  at  Colorado  Springs,  dressed 
"  fine  "  for  dinner — high  Paris  frocks.  The 
husbands  and  sons  came  in,  in  sweat  and 
dust-soiled  shirts,  and  slouching  dirty  suits. 
There  is  none  of  our  desire  to  clean  up  after 
the  day's  toil  or  pleasure. 

The  way  a  meal  was  served  was  a  revela- 
tion to  us  !  Out  West,  and  also  in  huge 
cities  everywhere,  we  learnt  only  to  order 
our  dinners  and  meals  in  parts.  Otherwise 
the  whole  thing  would  have  been  brought 
at  once — to  save  time  and  trouble.  I  have 
had  as  many  as  nine  dishes  around  my  plate, 
and  my  husband  as  many  too.  Soup,  fish, 
meat,  vegetables,  and  sweets  all  shoved 
around  one.  And  the  usual  way  we  saw 
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was  to  eat  all  at  once — to  dip  one's  fork 
into  the  fish,  then  some  sweet  perhaps,  a 
little  vegetable  or  meat,  and  so  on,  but 
always  the  same  fork.  We  had  been  warned 
on  no  account  to  economise  in  America, 
that  nothing  except  the  best  was  fit  to  have. 
And  so  we  found  it,  only  worse,  because  at 
times  the  best  was  disappointing.  We  had 
no  need  to  economise,  so  we  did  not,  but  I 
do  pity  the  poorer  English  who  have  to. 
The  manners  of  the  rich  are  as  those  of 
farmers  and  labourers  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  in  England.  One  thing  I  did  notice. 
That  in  one  respect  their  praise  of  Boston 
was  justified.  Whenever  we  met  a  nice 
refined  man  or  woman,  quiet  in  manner, 
clean  in  feeding,  I  always  murmured  to  my 
husband  "  Boston."  Often  we  came  to  speak 
to  them,  and  I  always  found  I  was  right. 
We  did  not  go  to  Boston.  I  wanted  to 
keep  some  illusions  safe  and  unspoiled,  so 
still  to  me  Boston  is  the  seat  of  learning, 
gracious  women,  decent  men,  cleanliness 
and  chivalry. 
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I  remember  various  amusing  and  dis- 
gusting incidents.  At  the  best  known 
restaurant  in  Los  Angeles,  recommended 
as  being  perfect,  I  saw  the  waiter  putting 
slices  of  meat  on  the  plates  with  his  fingers, 
dirty  fingers  too.  I  had  always  been  told 
that  in  America  every  one  is  so  clean,  the 
humblest  cottage  has  its  bath-room.  I 
daresay,  but  I  swear  it's  never  used.  On 
the  trains  no  women  or  men  did  more  than 
wash  their  faces  and  hands.  That  I  know. 
And  on  the  American  ship,  when  there  was 
a  great  crush  and  overcrowding,  I  never 
had  to  wait  for  a  bath,  though  there  were 
none  too  many.  While  on  a  P.  &  O.  I 
have  had  to  wait  half  an  hour  or  more,  one 
of  many  other  waiters.  Generally,  on  the 
American  boat,  both  baths  were  vacant, 
though  I  went  at  all  hours  of  the  morning 
to  mine. 

I  could  go  on  thus  for  ever.  We  were 
in  America  in  July  and  August,  and  the 
whole  country  was  like  Yarmouth  on  a 
Bank  Holiday. 
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A  LONG  train  journey  of  a  night  and  almost 
all  day,  first  through  orange  and  lemon  and 
other  fruit  groves,  then  we  mounted  higher 
to  where  the  watered,  green,  tamed  desert 
appeared  in  its  natural  state  as  before  the 
magician  Water  refreshed  the  thirsty  land. 
Sand  and  scrub,  hills  of  sand,  on,  up,  all 
through  the  night.  As  dawn  arose  we 
crossed  a  mighty  river,  where  again  we  met 
some  green  and  freshness. 

But  she  is  a  dangerous,  fanciful  lady,  and 
her  banks  are  not  safe.  In  a  night  she  will 
weary  of  her  course,  and  carve  some  new 
path.  One  weary  day  she  tires  of  river-bed 
and  dull  routine,  and  so  to  change  her  life 
she  forms  some  mighty  lake.  But  this  will 
prove  too  placid  and  dull  a  life  for  her,  and 
in  a  few  hours  she  will  leave  her  resting 
place  and  rush  madly  on  some  unknown 
route.  And  so  she  goes — bridges  her  play- 
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things,  roads  and  rails  are  tossed  about,  her 
life  one  varied  forceful  passage. 

Our  railroad  leaves  her  and  we  mount 
gradually,  through  heat  and  sand  and  dust. 
At  a  curious  township  we  change  trains, 
having  lunch  at  the  "  hotel."  Such  a 
deserted,  God-forsaken  place  the  village  is 
— scattered  wood  houses,  no  one  would  call 
them  homes.  Our  new  train  takes  us  on, 
ever  slightly  upward,  through  the  same  flat 
desert  and  desert  shrubs.  And  so  on,  we 
go  for  miles  and  miles,  our  surroundings 
flat  and  uninteresting — till  we  come  to  a 
crack  in  the  earth,  5,000  feet  deep  and  13 
miles  across,  and  on  the  other  side  the  plain 
and  desert  goes  on  as  before. 

This  crack  has  been  the  work  of  the  lady 
whose  restless  waters  we  had  crossed  in  the 
early  morning.  Her  masterpiece.  For  by 
her  patience  and  insistence  she  had  carved  her 
way  down  deeper  and  deeper,  through  strata 
after  strata,  showing  each  in  its  straight 
lines,  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  the 

nakedness  and  the  makings  of  our  world  are 
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laid  bare  to  be  read  by  all  who  come  to  see. 
Weather  worn  into  vast  towers  and  pinnacles, 
the  huge  depths  glowed  with  the  colours  of 
clearly  marked  strata. 

To  enhance  the  wonder  the  sunset  came. 
A  huge  black  storm  cloud  glowered  deep 
crimson  and  mauves,  the  dense  blackness  seen 
through  the  veil  of  vivid  colour.  So  vast, 
so  grand,  one  waited  for  the  trumpet  to 
sound  and  to  rend  the  cloud  to  release  the 
angels  from  behind.  Great  bars  of  gold  and 
crimson  spread  across  the  sky,  the  huge 
canon  became  filled  in  its  depth  with  deep 
mauve  shadows,  and  unsuspected  turrets  and 
spires  and  mountains  caught  on  their  tops 
the  sunset  crimson  and  gold.  Not  beautiful 
like  the  Yosemite,  so  full  of  grand  beauty 
and  soft  tender  spots,  but  a  mighty  regal 
scene,  full  of  strength  and  relentless  force. 

Here  we  must  give  honour  where  honour 
is  due.  Here  in  the  Grand  Canon  of 
Colorado  was  the  most  comfortable  and  best 
managed  hotel  we  had  stayed  in  since  we 
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had  left  England,  built  in  quaint  old  settlers' 
style  of  huge  logs  of  wood,  fitted  inside  with 
black  oak  beams,  the  comfort  and  wellbeing 
of  visitors  was  of  importance  to  all  in  the 
hotel.  This  hotel  and  one  railway  line  were 
under  one  special  management  and  both 
were  perfect. 
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AN  oasis  in  a  desert  is  Salt  Lake  City — a 
fertile  land  reclaimed  from  a  bare  wild 
desert — a  city  of  a  strange  religion,  and  a 
bad  one. 

We  were  taken  round  to  see  the  sights,  as 
all  travellers  are  :  the  houses  of  the  Mormon 
bishops,  one  with  five  wives,  another  only 
three,  and  so  on  ;  the  ugly  but  wonderful 
temple  with  its  great  acoustic  qualities. 

Our  guide  was  a  Christian,  and  loathed 
the  Mormons  and  their  ways.  Latter  Day 
Saints  as  they  dare  to  term  themselves — a 
name  used  as  a  cloak  to  vice  and  filth. 
Just  think  of  a  man  who  marries  at  the 
same  service  a  widow  and  her  two  daughters, 
daring  to  call  himself  a  "  latter  day  saint." 

I  hear  of  Mormon  "  missionaries "  coming 
to  teach  in  England,  and  how  they  gather 
ignorant,  hysterical  women  to  them.  This 

month  one  hundred  and  forty  were  shipped 
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off.  They  suppress  all  that  is  disgusting  in 
their  religion  when  they  come  to  preach 
abroad,  and  only  pose  as  if  they  had  a  sweet, 
simple  religion.  The  fiends  are  brutes  who 
use  God's  gifts  as  brutes  do,  not  as  men 
should.  This  is  too  deep  and  awful  a  subject 
to  treat  of  in  a  book  such  as  this.  God 
help  the  poor  fools  of  women,  their  dupes. 
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From  Salt  Lake  City  we  journeyed  up  a 
night's  journey  to  the  entrance  of  Yellow- 
stone Park.  A  special  line  to  this  vastly 
interesting  region.  In  the  early  morning 
we  were  to  take  coaches  and  start  on  a  tour 
of  five  or  six  days'  length. 

We  arrived  to  find  that  all  the  coaches 
had  been  taken  by  the  unfortunate  pleasure- 
seekers,  who  had  slept  all  night  on  the  plat- 
form, because  the  crush  was  too  great,  and 
there  was  not  enough  hotel  or  coach  room. 
Strangers  were  being  put  to  sleep  together 
in  the  Park  hotels,  and  food  was  bad  and 
scarce  we  were  told. 

But  in  Salt  Lake  City  where  we  and  all 
the  travellers  had  to  take  the  tickets,  the 
officials  knew  quite  well  they  were  sending 
too  many  up,  and  yet  rather  than  refuse 
money  they  let  the  people  crowd.  We 
decided  we  could  not  stand  such  a  rush  of 
discomfort  as  was  described  to  us.  For  an 
American  to  call  it  discomfort  meant  much 
— when  he  was  in  America. 

We  returned  that  night,  fearing,  need- 
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lessly,  it  turned  out,  that  we  should  not  get 
our  fare  back,  no  light  matter,  as  our 
tickets  included  board,  coaches,  and  lodging 
for  six  days. 

***** 
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The  train  journey  up  the  Rockies  to 
Colorado  Springs,  mounted  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea ;  up  into  the  source  of 
mighty  rivers,  through  flower  lands  and 
huge  gorges.  From  Colorado  Springs  we 
trained  up  Pike's  Peak,  14,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  a  barren  mountain,  where  we  were 
above  the  clouds  and  felt  mountain  sick- 
ness. From  the  same  place  we  journeyed 
to  mining  towns  in  the  mountains,  dived 
down  a  gold  mine,  not  all  yellow  and 
glittering  as  I  had  hoped,  but  with  its 
treasure  all  unfinished  by  careless  Dame 
Nature,  who  left  the  last  touches  to  be  put 
by  man,  the  ore  needing  great  heat  to 
transmute  it  into  the  gold  we  know. 
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Our  train  carried  us  along  close  to  the 
mighty  river,  close  in  to  the  Rapids,  whose 
waters  chafed  at  the  narrowing  of  the  walls 
around,  forcing  them  into  great  waves 
twenty  feet  high,  only  to  widen  apart  at  a 
curve  where  the  wearying  river  whirled 
round  and  round,  carrying  in  her  arms  all 
the  drift  and  refuse  of  a  mighty  stream — 
round  and  round,  endeavouring  to  escape 
the  wearisome  reiterated  journey. 

On  we  went  till  in  the  distance  great 
clouds  of  spray  told  us  we  were  near  the 
mighty  Niagara. 

We  had  feared  disappointment,  but  no — 
the  magnificence  filled  our  souls.  It  was  a 
joy  to  stand  and  watch  the  great  wave  pour 
itself  over,  the  green  depth  only  enhancing 
the  lace  of  the  outer  curve.  To  see  it  fall 
and  shatter  into  the  spray  on  the  rocks 
below,  to  hear  the  deep  roar — to  see  in  the 
distance  the  vast  pillar  of  spray  of  the 
wonderful  Horse  Shoe  falls,  so  much 
grander  and  fuller  than  the  nearer  curve. 
You  have  read  enough  and  seen  many 
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pictures  of  this  world's  marvel,  but  to  see 
it  is  to  realise  that  no  mere  words  can  half 
describe,  or  poor  picture  half  portray,  the 
massive  huge  glory  of  this  world  of  water. 

The  feeling  of  impotence,  of  the  tininess 
of  man  deepened  as  we  went,  wrapped  in 
oilskins,  under  the  huge  curve  of  the 
Horse  Shoe  falls.  A  vast  wall  of  moving 
water  and  a  rock  wall.  There  was  no  more 
around  us. 
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I  shall  not  tell  you  of  Chicago  and  New 
York.  The  only  interests  there  are  the 
huge  sky-scrapers.  I  cannot  give  you 
pictures  or  gossip  of  such  !  But  there  is 
much  gossip  I  can  tell  you  still  of  America 
and  her  ways. 

When  we  were  at  Denver  there  was  a 
great  trouble  there  over  the  dishonesty  of 
her  bankers  and  leading  people.  A  young 
man,  a  son  of  an  important  citizen,  was  for 
grave  peculations  imprisoned.  A  pretty 
girl  said  to  me,  "  What  a  pity  to  punish 
such  a  lovely  young  man."  That  seemed  to 
me  to  voice  the  feeling  of  America  to  vice. 
If  a  man  or  woman  is  rich  or  nice  look- 
ing, surely  they  think  they  should  not  be 
punished.  I  was  told  that  in  America  they 
keep  two  clerks,  four  auditors,  and  eight 
detectives  where  they  employ  Americans. 
Where  Englishmen  are,  one  clerk  is  enough 
and  no  more  !  But  when  a  thing  is  needed 
to  be  done,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  to  an  American,  "  Do  this," 
and  it  is  done,  and  no  thought  taken  as  to 
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how.  But  that  cannot  often  be  done  with 
an  Englishman.  I  heard  an  American  say 
that  he  believed  every  American  had  his 
price,  nearly  all  in  dollars,  just  a  few  in 
place.  He  added,  "  It  is  better  than  that 
in  England.  There  are  few,  say  members  of 
Parliament,  who  can  be  bought  with  money 
as  our  senators  can  be,  though  it  is  true 
place  appeals  to  many  Englishmen." 

An  American  woman  told  me  she  believed 
that  much  of  the  business  immorality  of 
America  was  due  to  her  women.  They  all, 
girls  and  wives  alike,  vie  together  who 
can  be  the  richest,  most  extravagant,  most 
unique  ;  thus  spending  far  beyond  their 
means  solely  to  go  one  better  than  their 
neighbours.  Debt  followed,  and  the  harassed 
husband  or  father  fell  a  ready  prey  to  tempta- 
tions which  would  have  never  claimed  him 
a  victim  had  his  women's  debts  not  weighed 
him  down. 

I  have  few  good  words  to  say  for  America, 
yet  there  must  be  good  therein ;  for  the  two 

best    of  women,  most  gracious,  good,  and 
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"  lovely "  in  their  lives,  have  been  born 
there — women  I  count  it  an  honour  to 
have  met,  a -privilege  to  have  known.  Let 
me  finish  by  saying  that  a  country  which 
can  produce  two  such  must  hold  many  more, 
though  it  has  not  been  my  lot  to  meet 
them. 
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England — dear  old  home — businesslike, 
sure,  polite.  How  we  love  your  rest  and 
quietness,  your  comfort  and  noiseless  work, 
after  that  awful  country — America.  To 
hear  a  slum  child  lisp  "  thank  you  "  to  a 
tram  conductor  was  a  joy  ;  to  meet  polite 
porters,  nice  fellow  travellers,  was  a  rest 
indeed.  Our  rule  here,  I  feel,  is  the  best 
surely — 

"  Make  haste  slowly/' 
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